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The Story of Ivory Soap 
(6) SCIENTIFIC SUPERVISION 


It is fitting that the final chapter 
in our story should be devoted to 
the department whose constant, 
scientific research and check-up 
have made it possible to maip- 
tain the fineness of Ivory Soap— 
its 99 44/100% purity. 


Mere rule-of-thumb methods 
could never insure the superla- 
tive degree of purity which for a 
generation has been so familiar to 
millions of American families. 


Procter & Gamble were pio- 
neers in making an exact art of 
soap manufacture. While the 
soap “paddle’’ in the hands of a 
skilled soap-maker is still a very 
useful implement in the factory, 


it is no longer depended upon as 
sufficient means for securing a 
uniformly pure soap. 


In the making of Ivory Soap, the 
soap-maker now looks to the 
scientist for guidance. The 
Procter & Gamble Research Di- 
vision, a large body of trained 
chemists, devotes its time to 
keeping Ivory up to its well- 
known standard of purity, and 
to searching for ways of making 
better soaps. 


Back of every cake of Ivory Soap 
stands an unexcelled combina- 
tion of materials, equipment and 
manufacturing skill. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
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you buy, is your assurance of 
complete satisfaction. 
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GOOD FOOD—A dish of noodles, 


macaroni or spaghetti 
BETTER FOOD — Scientifically 
prepared noodles, macaroni or 
spaghetti. 
BEST FOOD—MUELLER'’S Egg 


Noodles, Macaroni or Spaghetti; 
and so delicious .and nutritious, 


Serve MUELLER’S a different way 


every day. 


“All you need in a food.” 





Since 1867 
C. F. MUELLER CO. 
Jersey City, N.J. 














This book—one penny 


Mail a S pag post-card at once to Johns- 
e, 


Manville, Inc., 292 Madison Avenue at 
Forty-first Street, New York City, for this 
booklet—‘‘Re-roofing for the last time.” 


Even if you are not ready to‘re-roof 
now, this book will give you some dollar- 
saving information on the subject. And 
if you are forced to re-roof now, don’t 
decide on the method or material until you 
have read this booklet. 
money. 


It may save you 
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July, 1925 
EDITORIALS—By William Green 
Revival of West Virginia is suffering from one of her 
Government by periodic lapses into unconstitutional govern- 
Injunction in ment. For the past months, the Bill of 
West Virginia Rights and other constitutional and legal 


guarantees have meant nothing to those 
‘employed in West Virginia mines. Freedom of assembly and 
freedom of speech were enjoined—that is, declared ‘“verboten”’ 
by the order of a judge—not by law. Even peaceful persuasion 
was outlawed. 

It seems well nigh incredible that this sort of thing could happen 
in America, the land of the free. This is the procedure. A com- 
pany embroiled in an industrial controversy with its employees 
retains legal advisors to put those employees at a legal disadvantage. 
That lawyer drafts an injunction enjoining the employees from 
carrying on activity necessary to establish their industrial con- 
tentions and asks a court of appropriate jurisdiction to approve the 
order in order to prevent irreparable damage to property. 

The judge signs the order without time or opportunity to 
investigate. A hearing is had sometime later. Of course, the 
order may be modified following the hearing, but in the meantime 
irreparable damage is done to the cause of the workers which more 
frequently than not is the cause of human justice. 

Since 1897 industrial relations in West Virginia have been 
governed by federal injunctions and the results have not been 
wholesome or potent for maintenance of respect for law and order. 

By the substitution of injunctions for law enacted by the 
duly’ constituted legislature, law-making is entrusted to an-agency 
less directly responsible. Injunction procedure denies the common law 


guarantees of fair trial. A spirit of lawlessness actuates the coal 
(617) 
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companies to seek to secure through injunctions what they are denied 
under the law of the land. AThis lawlessness inevitably breeds the 
economic warfare that hag Gouded the reputation of-that state. 

The legal facts of the West Virginia situation are related in 
another article in this issue. The account reveals repeated efforts 
not only to substitute legal decrees for duly enacted laws and con- 
stitutional guarantees but also to trick judges into issuing injunc- 
tions containing provisions which courts had previously ruled 
out as untenable and unjustifiable. It would be difficult to imagine 
a more insidious and determined movement to undermine con- 
stitutional government. 

There is one direct remedy for this menace to constitutional 
government—to prohibit the issuance of injunctions dealing with 
industrial relations. By this way only can we eliminate the element 
of discretion which is the germ from which arbitrary authority 
develops. 


Judicial Usurpation of authority as all libertarians 
Usurpation warn us, proceeds gradually, without the warning 

inherent in the focus following a sudden attack. 
Such is the invasion of our liberties now under way by our courts. 
Precedent is following precedent in nullifying the rights and 
activities of voluntary association of wage earners. The warning 
of Thomas Jefferson voiced many years ago is equally applicable 
today: ; 

“The great object of my fear is the federal judiciary. That 
body, like gravity, ever acting, with noiseless foot and unalarming 
advance, gaining ground step by step, and holding what it gains 
is engulfing insidiously the special governments into the laws of 
that which feeds them.” 

Specific examples are court decisions and injunctions that 
place limitations upon the sphere of voluntary action in a way that 
is such complete variance with our institutions as to be revolutionary 
in effect. 

From the confusion created by court decisions one conclusion 
emerges: Wages earners can expect economic justice and the adjust- 
ment of economic problems through economic agencies, and that 
there is much to be feared from the insidious extension of judicial 
invertion in economic issues. 

The economic and legal fields follow essentially procedure. 
Law creates a principle which becomes a guide in doing justice; 
those concerned in production find their principles manifest in 
actual experiences. That is to say, the legal principle is made, 
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and the economic principle is. Lawyers and judges even though 
conscientious in trying to render constructive service, apply legal 
principles and procedure to economic problems. Things that may 
be just from the legal point of view are subversive to any real justice 
so far as work problems are concerned. 

This is one reason why it is imperative that we safeguard the 
field of voluntary action. 

This is why workers have been repeatedly warned against 
carrying problems of economic adjustments into court. If con- 
troversies are carried into court, judges have no choice but to apply 
legal precedents and principles. Through issuance of injunctions 
and decisions upon industrial disputes, courts are building up defi- 
nitions of the legitimate activities of trade unions that constitute 
a serious menace to necessary and constructive development. 
These problems must be worked out through economic agencies. 
When not successful in the first effort do not go to court, but prepare 
to use more effective methods. 


A Grand With the passing of Warren S. Stone an organized 
Chief will and sustaining constructive influence have 
Passes gone from our national life. 


For twenty-two years he served the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers as chief and helped to endow that 
group of workers with constructive policies and purposes based 
upon keen awareness of responsibility for intelligent self-interest 
as well as for performance of industrial and patriotic service. He 
performed his duties with a wisdom and discretion which together 
with his compelling personality won for him the confidence of all 
in the railroad world—employers as well as employed. 

As a pioneer in the field of labor banking, he gave to the service 
of labor the benefit of experiences and study of the financial work 
incidental to his participation in collective bargaining. Warren 
Stone was an executive and administrator of outstanding ability. 
A grand chief in ‘fact as well as in title he leaves as his enduring 
monument an intelligent disciplined organization competent to 
maintain the structure he helped to build. 


What Is a A trade union is an organization that grows 
Trade Union . out of the needs of life and work. It follows no 

formula but seeks to serve the more immediate 
needs of its members in the light of existing conditions. It is an 
agency necessary because workers are one of the integral groups 
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essential to production and must have a part in deciding both 
the terms and conditions under which they work and the problems 
arising out of the work they do. Workers have an intelligent 
part in undertakings of a cooperative nature only if they operate 
through organized channels and in accord with policies based upon 
past information and experience. 

The union reflects the genius of the nation, the customs of 
the community in which the industrial establishment is located 
and the attitude and practices of the industrial management. That 
is to say, the spirit and procedure of the union are not matters 
determined solely by that group but are a complex reflecting the 
social and economic structure as a whole. 

The union must first meet the problem of providing for wage 
earners those essential guarantees of justice in the business rela- 
tions required by self-respect and the means whereby standards 
of living commensurate with national ideals and well-being shall 
be established. The union thus serves as a lifting force to higher 
economic and social levels. The American labor movement has 
never accepted the philosophy of class-conflict and hence does 
not believe that warfare between employer and employed is inevit- 
able. This primary principle makes possible the spirit and method 
of cooperation for the best interests of all concerned with production. 

Expressed in another way, a trade union is a group organi- 
zation of persons employed in a common economic undertaking which 
serves as a clearing center so that the experiences of members both 
as individuals and as a group may be utilized to promote the progress 
and well-being of those engaged in that occupation or calling. 

Groups are the units of which our political and social structures 
are built and the group is the logical basis for organization to perform 
the functions of industry and commerce. 

The trade union then is a functional agency necessary for sus- 
tained cooperation in production.. It has developed naturally 
out of the needs of the workers, reflecting the spirit and forces 
controlling production. 

That these unions have talked much of justice and the rights 
of workers, has been because management has used strong-arm 
methods in adding to its share of the returns from joint undertakings. 
The result has been the accumulation of records of defensive experi- 
ences. But the union is also the guardian of the craft and industrial 
skill of its members. 

Records of work experiences have generally consisted of 
oral traditions handed down by journeymen to apprentices. 
Records are essential to information and knowledge. Progress is 
possible only when experience can be used to help determine present 
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and future decisions. The organization of every functional economic 
group is necessary to this end. Such organization must, of course, 
be of a voluntary nature. Craftsmanship is capable of wide service 
in the advancement of production and when management provides 
for collective bargaining and seeks the cooperation of the union the 
opportunity for that sort of service is created. Instead of thinking 
only of protection against injustice the unions are then free to help 
deal with technical problems. 

The constructive service of the union is limited only by the 
vision and the understanding of those concerned in the whole 
industrial process. 


Industrial How difficult it was to convince even an industry 
Measuring that is in advance of many in keeping records 
Rods as steel, of the superior efficiency of the shorter 


workday indicates how few standards for measur- 
ing the results of personal policies have thus far been developed. 
For years the United States Steel Corporation refused to permit 
the establishment of the eight-hour day as technically imprac- 
ticable and impossible because of costs. Yet since the eight-hour 
ddy has been installed, the industry has come through a period 
of depression in good shape and paid an extra dividend. In the 
Iron Age which is the special journal of the industry is presented 
an additional measuring rod. 

The labor turnover in the Bethlehem Steel Company was 
over one hundred per cent in 1922 and advanced to one hundred 
and thirty-five per cent in 1923. It dropped to sixty-three and 
three-tenths in 1924. This year it has been about seventy per 
cent due to higher rate of operation. 

Thus far the three shift system has naturally reduced the costs 
incidental to labor turnover, the hiring, placement and training 
of men. By promoting a stable personnel organization, not only 
are the turnover costs eliminated but the economies of more effi- 
cient production become a very considerable factor. It is difficult for a 
business management to visualize such results and for the trade 
unions to supply factual data. But it is important that such data 
and measuring rods be available to enable not only the industry 
but the public to evaluate policies. To develop such standards is 
primarily the function of management and engineers. Workers 
can and would be glad to help under proper provisions. 
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Eight Hour In no country in the world has there been 
Gains greater progress in establishing the eight-hour 

day than in the United States. The momentum 

of the progress has not been fully appreciated 
even by our labor movement. An index to the sweep of the move- 
ment is the following contrast from census figures: Of the 6,615,046 
wage earners covered by the census of manufactures in 1909 only 
523,652 or 7.9 per cent worked forty-eight hours or less. In 1919, 
4,418,393 out of 9,096,372 or 48.6 per cent had established that 
standard. A survey of industrial undertakings employing one hun- 
dred thousand workers showed that 74.1 had a work week of fifty- 
four or less hours per week. 

Tremendous gains in establishing the eight-hour day were 
made during the World War. Eight hours was made a fundamental 
objective by the trade unions and was written into social policy. 

To the war-time gains which have been pretty generally held, 
has since been added the majority of the workers in the steel industry. 

Corroborating data are to be found in reports from industrial 
states showing trend toward eight hours: In 1921 The Industrial 
Commission of New York reported a survey of representative 
firms employing more than qne-third of the industrial workers of 
the state showed that 60.2 per cent of the men and 61.9 per cént 
of the women had a work week of forty-eight hours or less; in 
Massachusetts the percentage is 85.7; in Ohio, 75; in Missouri, 55 for 
men and 85 for women; and in California, 91 per cent. 

This is a record of which organized labor is justly proud. In 
addition to the benefits accruing individually this achievement is 
social service of the most fundamental nature. No practice is so 
transforming and so potential for human betterment as the main- 
tenance of a workday fitted to the utilization of highest sustained 
creative work. 


Useful With its May issue the’ Federal Reserve Bulletin 
Indexes presents an index of the amount of pay-rolls in 

manufacturing industries together with a revision 
of index to factory employment. Wages and employment both 
reflect business activity, though the former is more surely responsive 
to shifting business currents. 

Management is becoming more appreciative of the advantage 
of a stable producing organization and often retains its full work force 
at part-time employment rather than dismiss trained employees. 
The wages curve reflects not only each resultant decrease in pur- 
chasing power but the increases when full-time employment is restored 
as well as increases in wage rates. As wage indexes are a factor in esti- 
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mating shifting demand for currency and the credit requirements 
of current business, the Federal Reserve Board will regularly furnish 
them in addition to its other indicators of changes in business 
conditions. , 

The revised indexes fo employment and the new pay-roll 
indexes are based upon data representing the entire country 
geographically and industrially. By making use of statistics 
gathered by existing agencies the Board computes indexes for 
the following industrial groups: Metals, textiles, lumber, railroad 
vehicles, paper and printing, food products, leather, stone, clay and 
glass, tobacco products, and chemicals and drugs. The year 1919 
is the base. 

Not only are we glad to welcome these new and most useful 
economic measuring rods but we are keenly appreciative of the 
sustaining confirmation of labor’s thesis that high wages are a 
national asset in maintaining economic properity ang progress. 
Not only are employment and wage pay-rolls indicators of business 
and credit currents, and the potential purchasing power of a large 
national group but they are very sensitive reflectors of national 
health and vigor. 


Scientific Since the days when the scientific method in 
Organization management was typified by the time study 
of Industry and stop watch, study of management policies 


as reflected in production has disclosed the 
significance of understanding human nature and finding the con- 
ditions under which workers made the most valuable contributiéns 
to production. The whole spirit of such inquiry is at variance 
with propaganda or unreasoning hostility to trade unions. 

A recent meeting of the Taylor Society considered the experi- 
ences of an engineer who had found that cooperation for most 
efficient production could be had only when management dealt 
fairly and frankly with trade unions. In the discussion that fol- 
lowed, experiences were cited to show that the American trade 
union stands ready to help reach highest production records if the 
proper basis for that cooperation is guaranteed and maintained. 

A representative of the National Association of Manufacturers 
pointed to “restriction of production in another and more searching 
sense embodied in the appropriation acts of Congress at the behest 
of labor’—prohibition of the use of stop watch and time studies 
in arsenals. This statement the Wall Street Journal makes the text of 
an editorial entitled “For Popular Consumption” and without dis- 
crimination charges all the waste in industry to unions. 
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In seeking to prohibit stop watch time studies in government 
arsenals Labor is not seeking to restrict production but preventing 
the use of methods and principles that would inevitably result in 
restriction of output. 

The position of the American Federation of Labor on pro- 
duction is a matter of. record open to all. The evidence of our belief 
is manifest in our works, our production records lead the world. We 
hold that increasingly higher standards of living can be assured 
all only through increases in production. As essential to these 
parallel advances, we have pointed out there must be opportunities 
for the producing workers to develop and use their growing abilities. 
Human development comes from within; regimentation from 
without that ignores the will of workers is restricted by its failure 
to release the highest driving initiative. Any plans to secure 
highest production must concern itself primarily with power— 
human as well as mechanical. 

The highest powered sustained activity for humans is possible 
only when the creative resources of workers are released—when 
the focus ds on creative work. Labor wants to make it possible 
for each worker to make his own time studies or. anything else that 
will contribute to the quality of his workmanship. 

The first step toward this end is organization of the work 
group to deal with common problems collectively. Under collective 
_ maintenance of standards of justice and right, the workers are 
free to give themselves unrestrictedly to production problems. 
This, Labor maintains, is a basic principle in scientific organiza- 
tion of production. It is a principle of reciprocal interests and 
welfare. Where it is violated there develop conflicts and antagonisms 
which bring restrictions of production. Labor does not oppose 
industrial changes when it is given opportunity to avert consequent 
human inequity. 

. Cooperation for production can not be inaugurated by labor 
alone. Labor is ready to make agreements with management and 
to assume its responsibilities in the adventure of eliminating waste 
and perfecting production procedure. 


Unity It is a distinctive characteristic of the American trade 
House union movement that instead of creating separate 

agencies for various types of services the trade 
union itself is utilized to meet all of the collective needs of the mem- 
bership. Unity House belonging to the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers demonstrates the potentiality of the union for 
providing wider and more adequate social opportunities. Collective 
effort provides for wage earners opportunities for recreation and 
rest that would be quite impossible to them individually. 

Labor has long been conscious that leisure and recreation are 
something more than desirable luxuries—that they are necessary 
for conserving and quickening creative resources and spiritual 
vision. The International Ladies’ Garment Workers is to be 
congratulated upon its splendid undertaking—Unity House. 





RECENT EXTENSION OF COLLECTIVE BARGAIN- 
ING—COOPERATION—IN THE RAIL- 
ROAD INDUSTRY 


By B. M. Jews 
President, Railway Employees’ Department 


HE International Brotherhood 
of Boilermakers, Iron Ship 
Builders and Helpers. of 
America, International Brotherhood 
of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and 
Helpers, International Association 
of Sheet Metal Workers, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, 
International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Brotherhood Rail- 
way Carmen of America and the 
International Brotherhood of Sta- 
tionary Firemen and Oilers, com- 
prise what is generally spoken of 
as the “Federated Shop Crafts” of 
railroads. All of these trade unions 
are affiliated to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and are seven of 
the nine crafts comprising the Rail- 
way Employees’ Department. 
Modern industry is a copartner- 
ship, modern industry exists in order 
to render to mankind essential serv- 
ice; the railroad industry exists be- 
cause present day civilization re- 
quires means of transportation; there 
are two general groups of investors 
in the railroad industry. Of these 
two groups there are at this time 
more than two million investor- 
workers, who invest their human 
lives and another group of less than 
one hundred thousand, stockholders, 
who invest only their surplus dollars. 
Each of .the above groups of 
investors are entitled to the fullest 


possible protection in the preser- 
vation of their original actual in- 
vestment and in addition, they are 
each entitled to a fair return upon 
that investment; investors of sur- 
plus dollars or capital, must organize 
in order to protect their investment 
and to secure a fair return upon 
same and they must be privileged to 
organize in the manner they them- 
selves determine will best protect 
their interests and by the same 
reasoning the workers, investors of 
human lives, must also organize 
for the protection of their invest- 
ment, as they shall determine best. 

Neither group of investors have 
any right to (and if their own invest- 
ment is to be safeguarded and a 
fair return secured by them from 
that investment) dictate, or in any 
manner control or influence the other 
group in the matter of how they shall 
organize or how they shall govern 
their own self-organizations, or who 
shall represent them, or how such 
representative shall be selected. 

In order to assure the rendering 
of that character of transportation 
service which is the. only justifi- 
cation for the existence of railroads, 
these self-created, maintained and 
governed organizations of each group 
of investors must cooperate with 
the other organization through the 
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representative selected by the respec- 
tive organization. 

In the railroad industry, as in all 
modern industry of today, there 
arises differences of opinion between 
these two groups of investors, as 
to what is adequate protection of their 
original investment, as to what is 
the value of the service they render 
to the industry and as to what is a 
fair return on that investment and 
for the service they render. 

Cooperation is the essence of col- 
lective bargaining; industrial free- 
dom can, and will obtain, where 
both groups of investors will co- 
operate through their respective or- 
ganizations and _ representatives 
thereof and that this cooperation 
should be extended from time to 
time, to such matters as by con- 
ference and mutual agreement be- 
tween their representatives it is de- 
termined to be of common interest. 

This collective bargaining has been 
practiced and advocated by these 
trade unions and from time to time, 
and in varying degrees as_ these 
trade unions could convince the 
representatives of management that 
in certain matters there was a com- 
mon interest, the representatives of 
management have accepted the co- 
operation of these organizations and 
have cooperated with them. 

Therefore, there was nothing 
strange or new or revolutionary in 
President William H. Johnston of 
the International Association of Ma- 
chinists and others representing these 
trade unions, urging at different 
times during 1921, and the early part 
of 1922, upon Mr. Daniel Willard, 
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President of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, the soundness of these 
principles and beliefs and urging 
that he afford an opportunity of 
demonstrating, by actual applica- 
tion of these principles and beliefs, 
that they were sound and that 
collective bargaining, as then prac- 
ticed between these unions and the 
Baltimore and Ohio management 
could be, and should be, in the 
furtherance of their common interest, 
and in order to improve the service 
of that carrier, extended to embrace 
other matters. 

Just before the World War, as the 
result of long years of oppression and 
mistreatment by managements, there 
was in the railroad industry wide- 
spread distrust, dissatisfaction and 
low morale among the railroad 
employees. 

When the Government was com- 
pelled, in part by this widespread 
and growing lack of cooperation, 
to take over and operate the rail- 
roads, one of the first declarations 
of policy was that the Government 
would give all railroad employees 
a “square deal.” 

To all railroad employees for the 
first time in history, and this by their 
government, not by the railroad 
managers, it was declared that “‘No 
discrimination will be made in the 
employment, retention, or condi- 
tions of employment, of employees 
because of membership or nonmem- 
bership in labor organizations. .. . 
“There must be cooperation, not an- 
tagonism; confidence, not suspicion; 
mutual helpfulness, not grudging 
performances; just consideration, not 
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arbitrary disregard of each other’s 
rights and feelings; a fine discipline 
based on mutual respect and sym- 
pathy; and an earnest desire. to 
serve the great public faithfully 
and efficiently. This is the new 
esprit and purpose that must per- 
vade every part and branch of the 
railroad service.” 

Railroad employees responded to 
this spirit until in the early part of 
1920 when the roads were returned to 
private control there was the finest 
esprit de corps among the railroad 
employees of any industry in the 
country. 

“Deflation” —reduce the consum- 
ing power of the people of the 
country and there will be a greater 
and greater demand for more and 
more goods—was the order of that 
particular time and the railroad 
industry like all others, became in- 
fected. This destructive serum was 
inoculated by railroad managements 
into the systems of all railroad em- 
ployees in 1921 and into the greater 
part of them again in 1922. The 
Federated Shopcraftsmen—the con- 
sumers of revenue, necessary evils— 
were given by far the greatest dose. 
This campaign of management 
against railroad employees destroyed 
the high degree of morale which 
developed during the era of a “square 
deal.” We all remember the war 
of 1922 and its devastating results 
on our industry. 

A truce was entered into between 
several railroads and the shop craft 
unions on September 14, 1922, and 
in February, 1923, an opportunity 
was given the shop crafts to make 
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a demonstration of the workability 
of their philosophy. Glenwood 
shops in Pittsburgh, Pa., was 
selected. 

These trade unions did not select 
and would not have selected, had 
it been left to them, Glenwood shops, 
for one reason at least among others; 
at this particular time there was 
undoubtedly less cooperation, more 
friction and, therefore, less produc- 
tion and higher labor costs in this 
shop than any other shop on the 
Baltimore and Ohio and probably 
on any railroad in the United States. 

However, the management of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad agreed 
that the demonstration could be 
made, so far as they were concerned, 
in Glenwood shops. The unions 
were confident that the soundness 
of the fundamentals which they were 
advocating could be demonstrated 
anywhere, if given a fair opportunity. 

They had engaged the services of 
Mr. O. 8S. Beyer, Jr., a practical 
shop mechanic, a highly trained 
and widely experienced mechanical 


.engineer, as well as a_ practical 


humanitarian. He was assigned by 
the organizations to assist and guide 
the demonstration to be made by 
these trade unions at this shop. 

This demonstration was not re- 
garded by the shopmen participating 
therein, as an experiment being made 
for their enlightment; it was a demon- 
stration which they were making in 
order to prove to the management, 
the soundness of the principles they 
were advocating. 

At the end of twelve months the 
representatives of these trade unions 
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believed that sufficient demonstra- 
tion had been made and that manage- 
ment should be, willing to agree 
with them to extend collective bar- 
gaining — cooperation — joint em- 
ployee-management—cooperation, or 
whatever term may be employed 
for descriptive purposes. What 
these trade unions were concerned 
about was that the spirit of the 
management of the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad should be such as to 
permit management and workers 
to work with, not for, nor on, each 
other, and that they should work with 
each other upon all matters of com- 
mon interest. 

Conferences accordingly were re- 
quested by the representatives of the 
trade unions and upon entering these 
conferences they urged that this 
spirit or will to work together, 
should or could be expressed in 
somewhat the following manner: 

First: That management must 
grant and agree to full and cordial 
recognition of the bona fide trade 
unions of employees, as the em- 


ployees’ proper agents, in all matters, 


affecting their welfare and also that 
these trade unions be accepted and 
recognized as necessary, not alone 
to the welfare of the employees and 
their own protection, but necessary, 
also, to management to insure suc- 
cessful operation of the railroad. 

Second: That management ex- 
tend to these bona fide trade unions 
and their representatives construc- 
tive, as well as protective duties and 
responsibilities in the operation of 
the railroad. 

Third: That management and 
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these trade unions upon this basis 
and in this spirit, agree to cooperate. 

For improved transportation serv- 
ice, elimination of waste, increased 
production, better morale, greater 
regularity of employment, in such 
other matters as may, from time to 
time, be determined as being in 
their common interest. 


Fourth: That management agree 
to share fairly with these workers, 
and to negotiate same through these 
trade unions, the results of their 
joint efforts. 


Fifth: That both parties agree 
jointly, to create, develop and main- 
tain such agencies or administrative 
machinery as from time to time, 
experience determines necessary to 
accomplish these purposes. 


There is really no concrete plan 
of cooperation, just as there is no 
concrete and universally defined plan 


for collective bargaining. These 
trade unions, as well as the manage- 
ment of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, during these conferences 
had agreed to in a proper way apply 
the spirit—the will to work together, 
and in March, 1923, by agreement 
certain agencies or administrative 
machinery necessary to cooperation 
were created at practically every 
point on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. 

In the railroad industry, like in 
most all industries, but apparently 
particularly in the railroad industry, 
there is a great amount of unjusti- 
fiable, indefensible and wholly waste- 
ful irregularity of employment. This 
is particularly true as applied to 
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those employees who do the main- 
tenance or repair work. 

‘In years past, managements of 
railroads have divided their workers 
into two general groups: 

(a) Those who operate their trains, 
whom they regarded as producers of 
revenue—essential employees. 

(b) Those who constructed, main- 
tained and repaired the railroad 
and. its equipment, whom they re- 
garded as consumers of revenue— 
necessary evils. 

The railroad industry is composed 
of ninety-five per cent human beings 
and five per cent materials; about 
sixty-five cents out of every dollar 
of gross revenue is spent for labor 
cost; there is no real workable cost 
accounting system in this industry; 
no other industry could survive with- 
out a cost accounting system; mil- 
lions of dollars are invested in loco- 
motives, cars, shops, road _ bed, 
bridges, etc.; when business moving 
falls below that volume which has 
been pre-determined as necessary 
to produce a certain book net earn- 
ing, then men are turned out of 
employment, shops are closed down 
or put on part time—all this without 
regard to the need for construction 
or repair to equipment, etc., then 
when business begins to move and 
the road bed, pridges, locomotives 
and cars are not in repair, then 
large forces of men are hired, worked 
long hours; work contracted out and 
sent away to other industries at 
enormously excessive prices. These 
peaks and valleys are not the ex- 
ception, they are the rule; the num- 
ber of employees on the pay roll 
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has been increased one-half or one- 
third and reduced again by the same 
amount; time and again it costs 
from fifty dollars to three hundred 
dollars to bring a new employee 
into the industry; labor turnover of 
200 per cent is not unheard of; 
and yet with all these startling 
facts widely known, little or no 
progress, until within the last couple 
of years, has been made in eliminat- 
ing irregularity of employment. 

Therefore, one of the very first 
things that was agreed to, as a 
matter upon which both the manage- 
ment and these trade unions could 
cooperate and one of the very first 
things which the employees urged 
the management to agree to elimmate 
and proposed the plan by which it 
might be eliminated, was irregularity 
of employment. 

Among other things, they proposed 
that there should be adopted as a 
slogan “‘B. and O. work in B. and O. 
Shops,” and as an indication, and 
only an indication, of what has been 
accomplished along this line, during 
the year 1924, there was paid to 
Baltimore and Ohio shop craft em- 
ployees, in wages approximately 
three hundred and fifty thousand 
($350,000.00) dollars for work that 
ordinarily would have been per- 
formed by employees in outside 
contract shops, while at the same 
time, or during that same year, the 
B. and O. shopmen would have 
been laid off in reductions in force, 
or, stating this another way, there 
was performed during the year 1924 
in the Baltimore and Ohio Shops, 
work costing a total of one million 
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five hundred thousand($1,500,000.00) 
dollars that ordinarily would have 
been contracted out to other 
industries. 

Consistent with reasonable busi- 
ness conditions, there will be paid to 
Baltimore and Ohio shop craft em- 
ployees in wages, during the year 
1925, for work that ordinarily would 
be given to other than railroad 
employees, approximately two mil- 
lion seven hundred and fifty thou- 
sand ($2,750,000.00) dollars, or, in 
other words, in the joint effort to 
stabilize employment on the B. and 
O. Railroad in two years, it has been 
possible to find a way whereby 
approximately one month’s addi- 
tional work can be secured for the 
entire shop forces of approximately 


twenty thousand employees. 
It is always difficult to state 


statistically, human relations. 
Therefore, as only indicative statis- 
tically of another phase of what has 
been accomplished and the ability 
and capacity of trade unions for 
cooperation, there was, within 
approximately a period of nine 
months, five thousand two hundred 
seventy-two suggestions of methods 
of improving the common welfare 
of both management and employees, 
offered in meetings between em- 
ployees and management; three thou- 
sand eight hundred ten or seventy- 
two and two tenths per cent of these 
suggestions were adopted, by man- 
agement and put into effect. At that 
particular time, there was still pend- 
ing and undisposed of—nine hundred 
seventy-two suggestions and only 
four hundred five of the suggestions 
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offered were found to be impracticable. 

Again, as only indicative of the 
character of suggestions, they in- 
cluded such subjects as: Coopera- 
tion between departments, proper 
storage and care of material, dis- 
tribution of material and fuel, tool 
equipment and distribution of hand 
tools, machine operation and crane 
service, scheduling of work through 
the shops, classification and handling 
of freight and passenger car repairs, 
method of making such repairs, 
method of handling and disposing 
of scrap, condition of shops and shop 
grounds, improvements of the serv- 
ice to the public, securing new and 
additional business, ete. 

At each local point on the railroad, 
the chairman of the shop committee 
of each craft and certain designated 
representatives of management on a 
named day, twice each month, attend 
what are called local cooperative 
committee meetings and it is during 
these meetings that subjects similar 
to the above are discussed. They do 
not discuss grievances arising out 
of the application of wages or work- 
ing conditions in these conferences. 
Those matters are not to be left 
unsettled for two weeks. It is recog- 
nized by both parties, that a 
grievance long drawn out is sub- 
stantially a grievance lost and some 
very important innovations and 
changes have, therefore, been made 
in the method of handling grievances, 
to the extent that, first, due to the 
new spirit now prevailing, practically 
no grievances arise because both the 
representatives of the management 
and of the employees’ now try to 
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find a way to comply with the agree- 
ment instead of, as formerly it 
seemed to the employees, the repre- 
sentatives of management were al- 
ways trying to find a way to violate 
the agreement. 

These cooperative committee 
meetings do not have authority to 
decide questions. The responsibility 
for the decision is vested in and 
rests upon the representatives of 
managements. Management repre- 
sentatives retain the authority and 
responsibility of operating the 
railroad. 

In addition to these local co- 
operative committee meetings, which 
are held twice each month at each 
shop point, there is a meeting once 
each three months, and oftener when 
necessary, held in the general offices 
of the railroad in Baltimore, between 
the general chairmen of the respec- 
tive shop crafts and the general 
mechanical officers and at these 
meetings there is discussed all char- 
acters of questions wherein either 
party believes it possible for them 
to jointly cooperate. 

The employees have not sur- 
rendered any of their rights, au- 
thority or .power—they have 
strengthened the hold on that which 
they had attained; they have en- 
hanced their opportunity and in- 
creased their power to more fully 
protect their original investment and 
secure a more adequate return 
thereon. The management has not 
surrendered any of its rights, au- 
thority or power. Both are daily 
acquiring a better and broader view 
of their rights, authority, power, 
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duties and service they are jointly 
rendering. 

The management recognizes its 
duty and responsibility to the capital 
investors and the patrons of the 
railroad, as before, and in addition 
the realization is dawning that they 
also have a still greater group of 
investors, those who invest their 
lives, to whom they are at least 
equally responsible. 

I have attended during the last 
few years, practically every System 
Federation Convention of the shop 
craft employees of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad. They meet in 
annual or bi-annual convention. I 
attended their last convention held 
in Cincinnati in May, this year. 
It has not, heretofore, been my 
pleasure to attend a convention 
of the Baltimore and Ohio shopmen, 
or shopmen of other railroads, where 
the delegates by their conduct, as 
well as by statement, demonstrated 
that they were as happy; that their 
employment was as acceptable; that 
the conditions in and around their 
shops had been so greatly improved; 
that their home life had been im- 
proved; that had as great a degree 
of self-respect and _ self-confidence. 
This self-confidence and the import- 
ance and value of service which 
they were rendering through their 
cooperation with management was 
plainly evident even to the most 
casual observer. 

As a testimonial of approval for 
what has been developed, Mr.Daniel 
Willard, President of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad Company said on 
October 30, 1924: 

“T believe that it has now been 
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fully demonstrated that the coopera- 
tive plan which the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad has put into effect, 
in cooperation with its shop em- 
ployees, and with the support of their 
respective unions, is no longer an 
experiment. It has more than justi- 
fied itself from many different angles. 
It is now a part of the definitely 
adopted policy of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Company, and I have a 
feeling that we have not yet begun 
to realize the potential possibilities 
of the plan. As time goes on and 
as we develop and cement still 
further the understanding and re- 
lationship which has already grown 
up between the management and 
the men, I feel certain that the 
friendly and sympathetic efforts of 
both parties will discover and sug- 
gest new methods and new practices 
that will not only make for economy, 
and thereby enable the railroad to 
pay good wages, and at the same time 
maintain satisfactory working con- 
' ditions, but will also contribute to- 
wards giving to the public the lower 
rates for transportation service which 
they desire, but for which, in my 
opinion, they sometimes press with 
undue and unwise urgency.” 

This will to work together, this 
spirit, has naturally percolated all 
through the ranks of all the em- 
ployees and all the officials, and 
as this is being written, conferences 
are being held between the repre- 
sentatives of the trade unions and 
management to establish necessary 
administrative machinery to make 
effective this spirit in their several 
employments. 

This same will to work together 
has for some months been in effect 
on the Canadian National Railroad 
in Canada and although the prob- 
lems to be solved in many respects 
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are different from those on the 
B. and O. wonderful progress is being 
made, great improvements have been 
made and are in the making. 

The shop craft employees and 
management of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway and of the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railway, are also 
developing this same spirit in certain 
of their shops and no doubt will 
shortly extend it to all shops on 
their respective lines. 

There are in the railroad selbaitine 
certain managements who are so 
dumb or blind as to try to make 
themselves and others believe that 
workers who are compelled by 
management to joint associations 
created, maintained, officered and 
directed by management, are capable 
of, and will cooperate; that slaves will 
work with their master; that workers 
must be driven by management; 
that it is not management’s duty to 
lead, instead of drive; they disregard 
all the facts, so well known to others, 
of the days of slavery inthis country. 

If nothing else has been accom- 
plished’ during the last two years, 
the extension of collective bargaining 
on the Baltimore and Ohio and the 
three other railroads mentioned has 
proven that the investment of both 
groups of investors in the railroad 
industry can only be protected, ade- 
quate returns on that investment 
secured; transportation service im- 
proved; waste eliminated and, con- 
tentment instead of distrust and 
dissatisfaction prevail when manage- 
ment and employees through their 
respective self-created, maintained, 
governed and officered organizations 
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cooperate with each other on all mat- 
ters where there is a common interest. 

Confidence, conference and the 
proper regard for each others rights, 
duties and feelings reduces the prob- 
ability of disagreement and industrial 
strife. 

It is much harder to disagree with 
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your friend or copartner, than it is 
with your enemy. It is much harder 
to disagree with one who is in 
the same room and into whose eyes 
one can look while talking, than if 
that one were in another room, city, 
state or country, and you were 
not on speaking terms with him. 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


By James P. Noonan 
President, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 


HE subject of power and power 
resources is not only of prime 
importance today, but it is 

certain to become of greater import 
each year until it will become the 
question of greatest magnitude in 
the affairs of every-day life of all 
the people. 

This agent, once a luxury, is 
now a prime necessity in commercial 
and industrial life and grows each 
day and each year more indispensable 
not only to our comfort but to our 
very means of livelihood. Each year 
Shows such a marked increase in 
the use of electric power in shop, 
mine, mill and factory, to say nothing 
of the tremendous increase of the 
use of electric power as a means 
of transportation, that we are fully 
justified in the assumption that in 
a comparative short space of time 
the bulk of industry will be entirely 
dependent upon a continuous and 
adequate supply of electric power for 
continuity of operation and product. 
So that control of electric power 
supply will mean veritable control of 


the source of supply of our needs 
as a people. 

On the supply of electric current 
will depend the opportunity of the 
workers in the mine, mill, and factory 
to work. Their opportunity to work 
certainly determines, more than any 
other factor, their earning power; 
and in the case of the workers, the 
terms, earning power and purchasing 
power are synonymous.. The com- 
mercial life of the nation is dependent 
primarily upon the purchasing power 
of the great mass of the people—the 
workers. So that the statement that 
the industrial and commercial life 
of the nation is each year more and 
more dependent upon electric power 
supply is not overdrawn, and that 
this factor is predestined to become 
the dominant one is conceded and 
asserted by the most competent 
authority in this field .of research. 
All who give or have given thought 
to the subject matter of the conduct 
of necessary public utilities agree 
that no industry so vitally necessary 
to the well-being of the people can 
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expect to be operated by private 
interests entirely free from inter- 
ference by the public. 

The situation in the power indus- 
try of the United States today is 
one that might well cause appre- 
hension. Merges of power corpora- 
tions are being consummated on an 
unprecedented scale. Great sections 
of the country embracing many 
States are now dependent upon a 
group of generating units under one 
master corporation for their power 
for all purposes and it is obviously 
the ultimate purpose to consolidate 
all generating and distributing com- 
panies in one combination with a 
master corporation linking them to- 
gether and dominating their policy, 
’ similar to that which controls the 
telephone industry in the United 
States today, the difference being 
that a corporation controlling the 
power supply of our country will be 
as much more powerful than the 
telephone corporation as the diver- 
sified uses of power would make it. 

Telephones are a valuable and 
necessary adjunct to business, but 
only as a means of communication; 
while electric power is becoming 
the very blood flowing to all parts 
of the industrial body without which 
the industrial system would cease to 
function; as the displaced steam 
power could not be supplied even 
if demanded, and a return to the 
age of hand power, even if the tools 
could be supplied—and they could 
not within any reasonable time— 
would mean stagnation in view of 
the present needs. 

. The control of the power supply 


of the country by a comparatively 
small group of people is a condition 
that would be fraught with possi- 
bilities, many of them dangerous to 
the welfare of the people as a whole. 
Even taking into consideration the 
plans adopted by many power com- 
panies of so-called customer owner- 
ship and employee ownership, it 
must be borne in mind that owner- 
ship and control are more often 
than not two separate and distinct 
things; and the terms, customer 
owner and employee owner, mean 
nothing in terrhs of business practice 
or policy control. 

In the case of one gigantic cor- 
poration, a holding company con- 
trolling, it would be safe to assume 
that every resident owner would 
be a customer, but it would be 
outside the bounds of reason to 
contend that every customer was 
an owner or that the great mass 
of customers or stockholders would 
guide the policy of the corporation. 
Big business is not built upon such 
lines and it would be impractical if 
it were intended or attempted. Those 
who adopt the policy of customer ® 
ownership know that the voting 
power (if voting stock is sold to 
customers) of the great number of 
customers holding very small num- 
bers of shares each can not be 
mobilized to an extent that would 
be effective, so that control would 
always remain with those few having 
large individual holdings of the voting 
stock and make the power industry 
their chief business and concern. 

Many hold to the belief that all 
are benefitted by the economy of 
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operation made possible by a small 
company or combination holding 
absolute control of an industry. If 
this theory has foundation in fact, 
history is entirely lacking in truth 
and experience is a cheat. The 
most careful survey will not reveal 
one instance where the purchasing 
public has reaped the benefits of 
the obvious economy in production 
made possible by a single and con- 
trolling source. Nor has control by 
public utilities commissions in the 
various States or by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, from a na- 
tional standpoint, afforded any real 
relief to the people who must pay 
the prices set for services or com- 
modities. 

Granting that all administrations 
of State or Nation are thoroughly 
honest and competent, the factors 
that enter into the appointment 
of commissions are varied. Grant- 
ing that training, experience, and 
integrity are the prime considera- 
tions, there is still the political 
as well as the geographical element 
to be honestly considered, as well 
as the question of finding persons 
of proper and proven caliber to 
serve for the remuneration provided 
for such positions. Granting, for 
the sake of argument, that the 
personnel of all such commissions 
are ideal, without fault, and above 
reproach, honestly attempting to 
do their full duty to all the people 
as well as to the business interests 
they are selected to regulate, their 
powers as well as their duties are 
circumscribed by laws, and cor- 

poration lawyers who plead before 
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them for their clients are well versed 
in the laws restricting their powers, 
and certainly such commissions must 
make their findings on the facts, 
figures, and arguments presented to 
them. The corporations affected are 
always well and fully represented, 
while all too often the cause of the 
people at large is left to a public 
official already over-burdened with 
other duties. The commissions find 
a sea of figures confronting them in 
which organization expenses, first 
cost, standing indebtedness, over- 
head, depreciation, amortization, 
good will, probable replacement, and 
other nebulous items play a leading 
part, and operating costs like charity 
are made to cover a multitude of 
sins. 

Then there is the question of supply 
companies which are not public 
utility corporations and not subject 
to regulation by the commission, but 
owned and operated by the same 
people, and such supply companies 
are in some instances the sole pur- 
chasing agent for the public utility 
company, who have no competition 
in the prices charged for supplies 
and who divert the profits in the 
accounts at least from the public 
utility company to the private cor- 
poration, the supply or equipment 
company in such manner that no 
fair or just amount can be arrived 
at as operating or replacement costs. 

Today, the great bulk of the 
power used in the United States is 
generated by privately-owned com- 
panies, both fuel burning and water 
power. The undeveloped water 
power sites are fast passing into 
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the hands of private corporations 
and in a few years, it will be too 
late to use any of the water power 
sites for the protection of the rights 
of the consuming public. 

The Muscle Shoals project today 
presents a wonderful opportunity 
for the Government to show its con- 
cern for the welfare of power con- 
suming people. Without regard for 
the practicability of public owner- 
ship or governmental ownership in 
operating power plants, this project 
built with the money of the public 
and for their use should be retained 
and operated by the Government, 
not for the purpose of ruinous com- 
petition with privately-owned plants, 
but for the benefit of the Govern- 
ment and the people. The Govern- 
ment should operate this property, 
selling current at a rate that would 
insure a profit on an investment 
of a like amount by anyone, the 
per cent of profit to be that usually 
contended for by private corpora- 
tions and with the original financing 
to be figured as money raised at six 
or even seven per cent, this for 
the purpose of placing it on an 
equal footing with private corpora- 
tions. 

Antagonists of public or Govern- 
ment ownership all contend that 
public ownership is more costly of 
operation than private ownership. 
Hence, it could not be claimed 
that the cost of production in this 
instance would make for unfair com- 
petition with privately-owned and 
operated plants. 

This plant being of late type, com- 
parable with the giant power plants 
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lately built and now being built 
by private capital could not only 
serve as a check on power com- 
panies in that section of our country 
who desire or attempt to charge 
consumers rates that would be exor- 
bitant, but would also. be a certain 
and sure means of determining at 
any time the actual cost of operating 
a plant of that nature for the 
guidance of public commissions, and 
determining just what .constituted 
just and reasonable rates to allow 
companies to charge for current. 

All competent electrical engineers 
agree that there is but slight dif- 
ference in cost as between generating 
electrical current by water power 
or in fuel burning plants. The dif- 
ference would not exceed one mill 
per kilowatt in favor of water power 
generation; so that with a slight 
loading of the figures to meet this 
or other differences unfavorable to 
the fuel burning plant or older 
type of generating station, the oper- 
ating expenses, overhead, replace- 
ment cost, and general equipment 
cost could be definitely determined 
by experience rather than by figures 
compiled by people who are at 
interest in the proceedings. 

There will be nothing difficult from 
either an engineering or accounting 
standpoint in this, and the machinery 
to put and keep it in effect will be 
ne more complicated than that main- 
tained by a great many small 
municipalities. 

In the immediate past, the group 
of capitalists forming the corpora- 
tion known as The Electric Bond and 
Share Company have been busy 
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‘securing control of electric power 
plants of all types from Miami, 
Fla., to Boston, Mass., on the east 
coast and from and ‘including New 
Orleans, La., up through the Mis- 
sissippi Valley to St. Paul and Du- 
luth, Minn., and at all possible 
points between the places named. 
The giant power project has ad- 
vanced on the Pacific Coast until 
today the companies operating from 
Seattle, Wash., to San Diego, Calif., 
are linked together for the exchange 
of current and greater economy in 
operation, as well as linked through 
their directors; so that the idea of a 
corporation, controlling the power 
industry similar to that now con- 
trolling the telephone industry is 
fast becoming an accomplished fact. 
If there are ever to be any pre- 
cautionary measures taken, any safe- 
guards placed around the interests 
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of the power-consuming public, it 
must be done now, and no better 
opportunity can possibly come than 
is afforded by the Muscle Shoals 
project to do a lasting and very 
real service to the people without 
in any way injuring private enter- 
prise, taking nothing away from 
anyone and rendering a service to 
honest business men in power 
and all other industries by placing 
a curb upon the greed by which 
some groups may be actuated; simply 
keeping for the people that which 
now belongs to the people and by 
the same action furnish to the instru- 
ments of our Government a gauge by 
which they may measure the serv- 
ice rendered by private capital in 
that field and determine the element 
of justice in their pleas for what 
they deem adequate compensation 
for such services rendered. 


CORRECTION 


June AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 
page 440, an error was made in 
publishing the minutes of the meet- 
ing of the Executive Council at 
Washington which stated that the 
Executive Council granted the re- 
quest of the Egg Inspectors’ Union 
No. 8705 to amalgamate with the 


Tea, Coffee, Cheese, Butter and 
Egg Drivers’ and Salesmen’s Union 
No. 772. The decision of the Execu- 
tive Council upon this application 
was that the Egg Inspectors’ Union 
No. 8705 does not come under the 
jurisdiction of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. 





UNIONISM IN GERMANY AFTER THE PERIOD OF 
INFLATION 


By W. Mascuxe, 
Secretary, Junior Division, German Federation of Trade Unions 


HEN at the close of 1923 

the inflation finally came 

to a halt Germany stood 
at the end of a second lost war, 
namely its defensive fight in the 
Ruhr district. Like the World War, 
the war in the Ruhr had had its 
outcome determined by material and 
spiritual inability to continue the 
fight. And, as always happens in 
such cases, it was the working popu- 
lation which had to bear the costs 
of the war, namely, the losses which 
arose out of the inflation. There 
was no sort of wage-fixing which 
could keep pace with the rapid 
depreciation of the mark. And so 
it came about in the fall of 1923 that 
the workers could hardly get a bare 
living out of their wages. The severe 
impoverishment of the workers in 
the year 1923, which the great un- 
employment* increased very ma- 
terially, had a doubly serious effect 
upon the unions. For one thing 
the dues which were paid during 
the period of inflation regularly ar- 
rived in the treasuries of the unions 


*The number of unemployed receiving state 


aid in unoccupied Germany amounted in 
July, 1923, to 139,000; in October, 1923, to 
955,000; and in December, 1923, to 1,533,000. 
In 1924 there were unemployed receiving aid 
in the entire German Reich—April, 572,000; 
July, 526,000; October, 436,000; December, 
536,000; and March, 1925, 466,000. In the 
unions the per cent of unemployed members 
was as follows: 1923—July, 3.5 per cent; 
October, 19.1 per cent; December, 28.2 per 
cent. 1924—April, 10.4 per cent; July, 12.5 
per cent; October, 8.4 per cent; December, 
8.1 per cent. 1925—March, 5.8 per cent. 


in a condition of almost complete 
depreciation, so that it resulted in a 
pronounced financial helplessness. 
The investments of the unions which 
had been made before the war had 
completely disappeared. But there 
was another influence that had a 
more lasting effect. After the war 
there poured into the unions millions 
of new members, who never had 
any close ties with unionism and 
have not acquired any during their 
membership. Only one thing was 
regularly to be found among these 
newly organized workers. This was 
a feeling of waiting for great things 
which were to come, which the 
unions would achieve for them, not 
by any chance with them. Instead 
of the fulfilment of these exaggerated 
hopes there was only the great set- 
back which came during the inflation 
and continued in the early days of 
stabilized currency, when the em- 
ployers set about to lengthen the 
working day and te press wage 
rates down to a desperately low 
level. The total of eight million 
unionists who were united in the 
“Allgemeine Deutsche Gewerk- 
schaftsbund” (General German 
Federation of Unions) in 1920, fell 
in 1924 to little more than four 
million. After all that is still about 
two million more than before the 
war, which is worth noticing, since 
the population of Germany has de- 
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creased from 70 to about 60 million 
through war losses and shrinkage 
in territory. 

The unions affiliated with the 
“Allgemeine Deutsche Gewerk- 
schaftsbund” have organized only 
manual workers. The unions of 
salaried employees, together with 
the unions of officials of the state 
and of the communities, have in 
addition about eight hundred thou- 
sand members. Furthermore, the 
Christian and Hirsch-Duncker unions 
together have about one and half 
million members. The statements 
that follow will refer chiefly to the 
unions which belong to the ‘“All- 
gemeine Deutsche Gewerkschafts- 
bund.” 

Until the end of the inflation it 
was nearly impossible for the unions 


to go beyond the rapid succession 
of wage negotiations and perform 
the necessary services of explana- 
tion and education for their mem- 


bers. Because of lack of funds, 
some of the union papers had col- 
lapsed and some had shrunk; in 
the course of 1924 they again ap- 
peared in their usual thickness. 
More funds and more energy could 
once again be set free for speeches 
in local meetings and in courses of 
study for unions’ officials and works 
councils. Ten unions publish special 
periodicals for apprentices and 
youthful members under eighteen 
years of age, of whom there are 
about three hundred thousand; in 
this field, too, the contractions which 
were forced by the inflation have 
been remedied. In the spring of 1925 
a so-called “educational assessment”’ 
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was introduced into the “Allgemeine 
Deutsche Gewerkschaftsbund,” in 
order to create a central educational 
fund out of which worker-students 
are to be supported at the govern- 
mental workers’ high schools. Each 
union is to appropriate five pfennigs 
(about 1.25 cents) per member per 
year to the “Allgemeine Deutsche 
Gewerkschaftsbund.” In return for 
this it receives the right to send a 
certain number of scholars to these 
high schools. Soon the increasing 
funds will be enough to support 
about one hundred students a year 
during a period of ten months. 
This increased financial strength 
leads also to the resuscitation of 
the unions. In October, 1924, by 
sending a questionnaire to the forty- 
one unions which belong to the 
“Allgemeine Deutsche Gewerk- 
schaftsbund,” it was ascertained to 
what extent the payment of benefits, 
which had to be suspended in 1923, 
has been reintroduced. From the 
answers it appeared that a whole 
lot of the unions still have to put 
up with contractions, contrary to 
their rules, which throughout date 
back to before the war. There were 
twelve unions which did not yet 
give full sized strike benefits. Unem- 
ployment benefits, which thirty-three 
unions had before the war, fourteen 
unions were already paying in full, 
ten only in part, and nine had not 
yet put these benefits back into 
force. Sick benefits, which thirty- 
seven unions had before the war, 
were still not back in force in 
seventeen unions, while they were 
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paid by thirteen in full and by 
seven in a restricted form. 

These reports—and meanwhile 
conditions have experienced a further 
improvement—show how far the 
situation of our organizations has 
gone toward returning to a healthy 
state in the last year. Nevertheless 
they show that the normal condition 
has not yet been reached. 

The need of the years of inflation 
has hastened the movement toward 
concentration within the unions. 
Since the last congress of unions, 
in 1922, seven unions have given up 
their independence and have asso- 
ciated themselves in larger unions 
as craft-groups. Among these are 


the unions of the asphalt workers, the 
glaziers, and the potters, which have 
amalgamated with the union of build- 


ing workers, while the ship-carpen- 
ters have affiliated with the metal 
workers’ union. Further fusions of 
this sort are in prospect. 

Before the war the unions together 
with the consumers’ cooperatives 
had created an insurance company 
to be used by both, the ‘“Volks- 
fursorge,’”’ which deals in life and old- 
age insurance. In the last few days 
they have similarly called into being 
their own fire insurance company. 

In the spring of 1923 the unions 
created the beginnings of a bank of 
their own in founding the “Deutsche 
Kapitalverwertungs-Gesellschaft”’ 
(German Capital-utilization Com- 
pany). This was converted on Oc- 
tober 1, 1924, into the “Bank der 
Arbeiter, Angestellten and Beamten’”’ 
(Bank of Manual Workers, Salaried 
Employees, and Officials), which 
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works with a share capital of seven 
hundred and fifty thousand gold 
marks (about $187,500). On De- 
cember 31, 1924, this bank could 
already record more than nine mil- 
lion gold marks (about $2,250,000) 
of deposits and a respectable net 
profit. 

The building workers’ unions, in- 
duced by the great housing shortage, 
undertook right after the end of 
the war to carry on socialized build- 
ing operations, the so-called “‘Bau- 
hutten.” Today there are such 
undertakings for the public benfit— 
in which the unions are the chief 
particpants—in one hundred and 
eighty-one localities. On December 
31, 1924, one hundred and thirty- 
three of these works reported that 
they were employing eight thousand 
five hundred and eighty-three per- 
sons; at the height of the 1924 
building season the number of those 
employed amounted to sixteen thou- 
sand six hundred and forty-nine. 
These works did a business of more 
than twenty-eight million gold marks 
(about seven million dollars) in 1924. 
Since their establishment they have 
erected eighteen thousand four 
hundred and twenty small dwelling 
houses. Their own funds amounted 
to about two and four-tenths million 
gold marks (about six hundred thou- 
sand dollars). 

These facts, too, are proofs of the 
increasingly strong power of resist- 
ance of the German workers. This 
appears even more plainly from the 
figures which are available on the 
wages and hours situation. The em- 
ployers had made use of the intro- 
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duction of the new currency to set 
the wage rates at about two-thirds 
of the 1914 wages. Despite the 
fact that the unions were weakened 
and the number of the unemployed 
was gigantic the workers defended 
themselves against this proceeding 
on the part of the employers in many 
strikes. Very often in these strikes 
all thoughts of strike benefits had 
to be given up, since there was no 
money in the treasuries. The fol- 
lowing figures show the development 
of the scale-rates since December, 
1923: 

An average of twenty-five cities 
gives hourly rates in pfennings (four 
to a cent) as follows: 


Dec., June, Oct., Dec. 

1923 1924 1924 1924 
Masons 5 73 81 82 
i 60 66 70 
69 69 81 
Chemical industry 48 51 52 
Metal industry. 56 51 53 55 








In Berlin the hourly rates fixed 
by the scale for skilled male workers 
amounted to: 


Dec., Mar.,J une, Sept.,Dec., 

1923 1924 1924 1924 1924 
70 68 8 90 96 
Be” eke teak 
Book-printer 62 70 70 8 
Chemical industry 45 45 51 51 56 
RR man, skilled... 44 53 64 64 70 


Meanwhile, further rate raises 
have been achieved, so that in most 
callings, the wage rates now are 
above those paid in 1914. These 
1914 rates amounted, for instance, in 
Berlin to eighty-four pfennigs an 
hour for bricklayers, sixty-five for 
for book-printers, and seventy for 
joiners. Real wages are neverthe- 
less lower than in 1914, since ac- 
cording to the official compilation the 
cost of living has risen between 
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1914 and the end of March, 1925, 
from one hundred to one hundred 
thirty-six. To overcome this rise in 
prices was possible only to a few 
workers in especially favorable 
trades. 


Completely false reports about 
the hours of work in Germany are 
being circulated in foreign countries. 
Let the following figures, which have 
been ascertained by the local 
branches of the Allgemeine Deutsche 
Gewerkschaftsbund, prove how little 
the exaggerated stories of a normal 
ten and twelve hour day apply. 
In about 500 cities enterprises were 
investigated in order to find out 
the hours actually worked; in the 
week of May 12-17, 1924, 46,122 
enterprises with 2,453,523 employees 
were investigated, and in the week 
of November 3-8, 1924, 51,126 enter- 
prises with 2,362,820 employees. In 
May, it appeared that 33.5 per cent 
of the plants with 54.7 per cent of the 
employees worked more than forty- 
eight hours a week. In November, 
it was only 24.3 per cent of the enter- 
prises with 45.4 per cent of the em- 
ployees. In this group, in May, 5.1 
per cent of the enterprises with 13 
per cent of the employees worked 
over fifty-four hours a week. These 
figures decreased in November to 4.5 
per cent and 10.7 per cent. In this 
connection, it is interesting to note 
that, of the 2,343 enterprises working 
more than fifty-four hours, 1,355 are 
situated in Rhineland-Westphalia, 
that is to say in the territory which 
had to carry on the defensive warfare 
during the occupation of the Ruhr. 
Of the 317,899 workers in question, 
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229,104 are in Rhineland-Westphalia. 
These figures apply to May; in No- 
vember, 1924, there were recorded as 
working more than fifty-four hours a 
week, altogether, 2,299 enterprises 
with 252,469 employees, and of these 
1,382 plants with 182,959 workers 
were located in the Rhine and Ruhr 
districts. These figures show how 
the occupation of the Ruhr and the 
special burdens laid upon industry 
in that region have affected the 
workers. The industrialists had their 
outlays made good by the German 
government; the workers have had 
to accept especially low rates for the 
longer hours. They can now com- 


fort themselves with the knowledge 
that they have thereby kept unim- 
paired the capital which belongs to 
the industrialists of the Ruhr. 


Many heavy battles have been 
waged in the past year over hours 
of labor. The workmen indicated, 
in general, that they do not want 
to give up the eight-hour day which 
they won in the revolution. The 
unions demand that the eight-hour 
day be established by law, in order 
to have a basis for further progress. 
If the administration and the Reich- 
stag (parliament) should not be 
prepared to do this, the unions will 
submit the question of hours of labor 
to a public referendum. 

At the moment—in the field of 
domestic politics—the questions of 
taxation are in the foreground of 
interest. The administration has 
proposed reductions in those taxes 
which burden property, in order to 
encourage the construction of new 
capital equipment. On the other 
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hand, the tax on wages* and the 
sales tax, which are pried out of the 
gainfully occupied masses, are to 
remain unchanged. The unions are 
strongly opposing such tax reform. 
They have organized a great cam- 
paign of protest in order to force the 
administration and the Reichstag 
first of all to look after the needs of 
the propertyless population. 

To sum up it may be said that the 
German unions have fights before 
them en all frontiers, but that they 
are aware that things are already 
going forward again. The election 
of Hindenburg to be president of 
the Reich helps materially to a 
recognition that the policies of the 
Communists mean for the workers 
only a strengthening of political 
and economic reaction. In the unions 
the Communists have already fallen 
into insignificance. Their political 
influence consisted in putting the 
Republican bloc in the minority in 
the parliaments by voting with the 
Reactionary bloc—even this _in- 
fluence is steadily dwindling. Since 
the elections to the Reichstag in 
May, 1924, they have lost about 
two million votes, which is about 
fifty per cent of their following. 
These facts are the best guarantee 
that the future political development 
of the labor movement will once 
again be more favorable. For it 
depends chiefly upon the labor move- 
ment’s practical political sense how 
far social and economic advances 
for the working class can be achieved. 


*That is the income tax, which on pay 
days is immediately deducted from the wage 
or salary of the wage and salary earners. 





THE UNITY HOUSE 


By Fannra M. Coun 
Vice-Presiden‘ , International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 


HE Unity House at Forest 

Park, Pennsylvania, vacation 

home of the New York Ladies’ 
Garment Workers, originally the 
property of the Waist and Dress- 
makers’ Locals 22 and 25 this 
spring was bought by the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union. Tens of thousands of dol- 
lars have been invested in improve- 
ments by the International. The 
transfer of the vacation center was 
the occasion of a three days’ celebra- 
tion on June 12, 13, 14. Additional 
significance and prestige was given 
the occasion by the presence Of the 


president of the American Federation 


of Labor, William Green. The in- 
terest of all the membership of the 
union in this summer home, always 
very great, may be expected to be 
even greater in the future. Unity 
House, operated on a _ non-profit 
basis, and managed by our Inter- 
national, is made available to all our 
members at a rate of seventeen 
dollars a week. 

Unity House is a source of inspi- 
ration to those who are devoting 
their lives to the labor movement. 
Its grandeur can always be en- 
joyed, no matter how often one 
may have visited the place. Unity 
Village is a place where our mem- 
bers, young and old, men and women, 
can come for renewal of courage and 
a strengthening of their faith in the 


achievement of the organized labor 
movement. 

As you approach the village you 
see before you a mountain, set in 
a well-nigh impenetrable forest that 
stretches for miles in every direction. 
In the dense tress a large, tract of 
land has been cleared and here there 
rises a number of proud looking 
cottages, which san accommodate 
about six hundred members at a time, 
equipped with everything that civili- 
zation has prepared for the pleasure 
of the leisured rich, when they seek 
refuge on their country estates, from 
the welter of the working city. 

Today these proud cottages are 
not set in this place for the rich. 
They are ours. At the registration 
desk where many captains of indus- 
try registered their names and the 
names of their families and servants, 
the names of waistmakers, dress- 
makers, and cloakmakers are being 
registered now. 

Here are ample opportunities for 
seclusion, or for sociability and 
gaiety. Here you can be alone, or 
you can find pleasant companion- 
ship. ‘The more one examines the 
thousand details of the Unity House, - 
the more one is astonished. Here 
are the covered walks connecting 
all the cottages, so that when it 
rains, one can reach the most distant 
building untouched by the down- 
pour. You walk a distance down the 
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hill and there stretches before you 
a wonderful, mirrorlike lake, calling 
you to its cool, refreshing bosom. 

It is amazing to see how quickly 
our members adapt themselves to 
the new environment; how our dress- 
makers, embrodiery workers, cloak- 
makers, and other members of the 
International fit easily and com- 
fortably into these surroundings. 

The grounds and buildings are 
inspiring in their beauty and the 
care shoWn in their planning. In 
the main building, we see the dining 
room, looking out on the cool lake. 
From the dining room on the way 
to the front of the house, we pass 
the parlor, with its imposing fire- 
place, its many windows looking 
out on the porch, its walls hung with 
paintings, its floors covered with 
soft Turkish rugs. Opening out from 
the parlor is the writing room, 
and across the hall the library and 
reading room, with files of the leading 
papers, stacks of magazines, and 
books—about twenty-five hundred 
of them, including the latest works, 
both on social and labor questions, 
as well as fiction. Further on are 
the concert room and dance hall. 
The general office, the kitchen, tele- 
phone booths, and post offices are 
all in the main building. There are, 
in addition, a laundry, with most 
modern appliances, that turns out 
snow white linen, and a hospital 
where our own nurses attend to 
our members. 

The cottages contain the bed- 
rooms, many of them with running 
hot and cold water, and all of them 
with fine snow white bedding. The 
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bath rooms have running water fur- 
nished by our own central water 
system. Many of the rooms have 
outside doors or French windows, 
so that one can step out on one’s 
balcony and enjoy contact with 
the beautiful outdoors while reading 
or meditating, face to face with the 
cool and restful pine groves. 

Even the thermometer has little 
effect on the spirit of Unity House. 
Wet days or hot days do not disturb 
the joy of the vacationists. During 
the worst spells of heat the lake 
becomes the refuge, and many make 
for the swimming pool. This is 
the part of the seventy acre lake 
which has been walled off and lined 
with concrete in order to make it 
perfectly safe. A life-saver also 
watches over the safety of the 
swimmers. There are some seventy 
bathhouses hidden among the trees 
on the bank. On warm days, pleasure 
seekers sit in the small pavilions on 
piers extending into the lake itself. 
The water is covered with canoes 
and boats. From the _ strong 
branches of the trees hang swings, 
in which the more indolent keep 
rocking and creating their own 
breeze. Some of them hide them- 
selves in the tower overlooking the 
lake. Those who prefer their rest 
in solitude, put up a hammock 
on their balcony, or saunter off into 
the woods with a book or magazine. 

Recreation activities are under 
the supervision of a competent di- 
rector. They are delightful, and 
crowds come to enjoy them. On 
the tennis courts, waistmakers, dress- 
makers and cloakmakers, who are 
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used to an unhealthy indoor life, 
play outdoors under the direction 
of a physical training teacher. In 
the bowling alleys, the operators, 
instead of bending over their ma- 
chines, throw the balls that tend to 
develop their bodies and keep alert 
their spirits. Others go on hikes 
through their seven hundred and 
fifty acre estate. 

Lectures and discussions arranged 
by our Educational Department are 
given on the lawn. The audience, 
comfortably seated on the thick 
grass under the overhanging branches 
of the trees, listen to lectures 


on and discuss labor and social 
problems. 

In the evening the Unity Village 
glows with electric lights supplied 


by our own lighting system. The 
terrace is cool and shady enough 
during the day; in the evening, it is 
still cooler. Ice cream is served in 
the open then—from our own ice 
cream parlor, which, like the rest 
of the house, is run on a non-profit 
basis. 

The evenings at Unity House 
are especially beautiful. The twi- 
light plays upon the lake and the 
moon steals from behind the clouds, 
tinting everything with silver. The 
lake becomes a fairyland at this 
magic touch. A lovely scene, colored 
by the moonlit sky overhead, and 
the stretching grass underfoot massed 
all around and everywhere. At that 
hour I have twice seen the most 
beautiful scene enacted. The mem- 
bers and guests trooped down to 
the lake. They sat on the shore 
and built a fire on the beach. Some- 
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_ one started a melody on a mandolin, 


and soon there came songs in dif- 
ferent languages, many improvised 
and dedicated to Unity. It is de 
lightful to see how our people have 
learned to enjoy nature and how, 


under its influence, they play and 
sing like carefree children. 


Visitors to our camp have often 
expressed the thought that workers 
who provide the well-to-do with all 
the comforts and beauty that art 
and science afford, and who can not 
provide for themselves more than 
ugly, unsanitary tenements and un- 
inspiring surroundings, have at last, 
collectively, through the power of 
the modern trade union, found it 
possible to acquire some of this 
comfort and beauty for themselves. 


Workers suffer not so much from 
the lack of ability to manage their 
own affairs as lack of confidence in 
their ability to do so. A workers’ 
enterprise, whether it is in the edu- 
cational or economic field, if it is 
managed well, refutes more than 
anything else the contention that 
the only incentive for achievement is 
profit. If a workers’ enterprise is 
ably managed, it is the best proof 
that there is a much higher incentive 
than profit; and that is service. 
The trouble is that human imagina- 
tion is in full play when it reaches out 
toward an end, but fails to appreciate 
it when the aim is gradually achieved. 
Every step that the worker makes 
toward the realization of his ulti- 
mate aims, a happier world to live in 
for all, and every inch of ground 
that he conquers toward that end, 
should be an inspiration to him for 
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that we are ready and capable 
of managing our own affairs. 
Nothing is so convincing as the 
successful endeavors of the labor 
movement in the economic and 
educational field. It is encouraging 
to know that we develop from our 
own midst persons to manage our 
own affairs. 
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further achievements. We must show 


PAN-AMERICAN PROBLEMS OF WOMEN IN 
INDUSTRY 






Hence the enthusiasm for our 
Unity Village in Forest Park among 
many of our members who are true 
and constructive idealists, and who 
have faith in the achievements of 
the organized labor movement. They 
are mindful of the fact that this was 
made possible for them by the col- 
lective effort of their trade union. 





By Dr. Mouim Ray Carroiu 
Goucher College 


try were discussed at one morn- 

ing session of the Second Con- 
ference of the All-America Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Women, held in the Pan-American 
Building in Washington, April 29 to 
May 2. This conference, called by 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt on the 
authorization of the first conference, 
held in Baltimore in 1922, included 
representatives from Argentina, Bra- 
zil, Canada, Chile, Costa Rica, 
Mexico, Panama, and Porto Rico, 
besides the United States. To most 
of the delegates attendance at the 
conference meant a real sacrifice. 
It meant absence from their jobs, 
for most of them earned their own 
living. In some instances it even en- 
tailed financial sacrifice, when their 
organizations were too small to send 
them or to defray all of their expenses. 
The topic for the morning session 
of May 1 was, ‘What are the con- 


yee of women in indus- 


ditions of working women and what 
can be done to improve the industrial 
status of women in the Americas?” 
Dona Bertha Lutz, the able 
Brazilian, presided. Ethel Smith of 
the Women’s Trade Union League 
opened the discussion of the morning 
with a report on conditions of women 
in industry in the various countries 
represented. This was based upon 
answers to a questionnaire that had 


previously been sent out. It served 
as background for the whole 
discussion. 


Following this each delegate told 
of the struggles, the problems and 
the progress in her own country, 
humanizing the answers to the ques- 
tionnaire. Spanish, Portuguese, 
English, the language seemed but a 
little barrier. It was partly that 
our Latin-American friends were 
quicker at English than we were with 
their tongue. It was partly that 


wages, hours, health, sanitation, edu- 
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cation, organization, our common 
problems seemed easily understood 
in any language. 

One wishes for space to share 
with the reader the friendliness, 
the humor and the deep earnestness 
of the various speakers. Again and 
again came testimony of the evils of 
low wages, especially of the pittances 
earned -by home workers, piece 
workers, and women who were casual 
workers. Wages and conditions of 
living of domestic servants were 
discussed as an appalling problem 
in several countries. Again and 
again discussion turned to the great 
questions uppermost in our own 
minds—education, enforcement of 
labor laws and organization. 

Some aspects of the matter with 
which we are not so familiar were 
brought out. Some of the nations 
have written or are writing good 
labor laws upon their statute books 
before the industrial situation be- 
comes acute, while they are still pre- 
dominantly agricultural. They are 
trying in this way to establish 
standards before the industrial 
revolution comes to them. Thus 
they hope to avoid a dreary repeti- 
tion of what has happened in 
country after country, an awakening 
to the evils of unregulated indus- 


-unions. 
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trialism only after many workers 
have suffered from its effects. 

Chile offers example of the power 
of organization to better conditions 
of labor. Within twenty years a 
strong trade union movement has 
developed there. Women have 
joined the men’s unions when they 
have gone into industry. Women 
industrial workers consequently have 
good jobs and good status in their 
The effect of trade unions 
in Chile has been shown in their gains 
through collective bargaining. It is 
also demonstrated in aroused public 
opinion on problems of both men 
and women workers. Far different 
is the position of home workers, casual 
workers and domestic servants. 
They represent the great problem of 
women workers in Chile today. 

The session gave one the feeling 
of the common aims of labor in 
many countries. To this feeling the 
brief words of Mary Anderson of 
our own Women’s Bureau con- 
tributed her plea for better law 
enforcement. It was fitting that 
the morning should close with a 
short statement by Florence Thorne 
on the increasing emphasis of the 
American Federation of Labor on 
workers’ education and on the spirit 
of international good will of the 
El Paso convention. 





LABOR PROBLEMS IN HAWAII 


By E. Guy Ta.sorr 
Pacific Coast Direcior, Near East Relief 


HE writer recently spent several 
weeks in the Hawaiian Islands 
on a speaking tour for Near 

East Relief. Being especially in- 
terested in industrial and social prob- 
lems, he made a study of the planta- 
tion system of labor in Hawaii. 
At best, this labor system is a 
benevolent feudalism administered 
by a paternalistic aristocracy; at 
the worst, it is little better than 
slavery or peonage. 

The two chief industries of Hawaii 
are sugar and pineapples, and both 
are based on the plantation system. 
Most of the sugar plantations are 


organized into a combination known 
as the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ 
Association and the pineapple pro- 
ducers are organized into the Pine- 


apple Packers’ Association. These 
two organizations virtually control 
the Hawaiian Islands. They em- 
ploy directly an average of 50,000 
men, most of whom are contract 
laborers. 

The Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ As- 
sociation issued a report on the 
Filipino strike a few months ago, 
justifying the sugar interests in re- 
fusing to recognize the strikers or 
the justice of their demands. In 
this report there is found this most 
significant statement, which throws 
an absolutely new light on the entire 
industrial and racial problem in 
Hawaii: 

“From 1852 to February, 1906, 


210,187 individual laborers and mem- 
bers of their families were brought to 
Hawaii, at a cost of something over 
$10,000,000. Since February, 1906, 
61,228 immigrants have been brought 
here at a total cost of $8,865,092.54. 
Of this latter amount the Hawaiian 
Sugar Planters’ Association con- 
tributed $6,970,486.84; the  Pine- 
apple Packers’ Association has paid 
$429,205.73, and the Territory, 
$1,255,136.97. In addition to these 
amounts the Hawaiian -Sugar 
Planters’ Association has expended 
$210,263.00 in returning to their 
homes in the Philippines, Filipinos 
who have completed their Labor 
Agreements. The total number of 
immigrants brought to Hawaii as 
agricultural laborers, is 271,415, at 
a conservative total estimated cost 
of approximately $20,000,000.” 


Many people are inclined to blame 
the orientals for flocking to the 
Hawaiian Islands, considered as 
America’s own “Paradise of the 
Pacific.” This is especially true with 
reference to the Japanese, who are 
the largest racial element in Hawaii. 
It should never be forgotten in 
studying racial and industrial ques- 
tions in Hawaii that the various 
racial groups in the islands came 
there not only because they were 
invited to come, but because their 
fare was paid. They came as con- 
tract laborers. 

The first contract laborers im- 
ported to Hawaii were the Chinese, 
who came first in 1852 under con- 
tract to work on the plantations for 
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$3.00 a month, plus transportation, 
food, shelter and medical care. Later 
this amount was increased to $6.00 
a month. Portuguese laborers 
largely from the Azores and Ma- 
deria, came first at $10.00 a month 
and the Japanese the same. Fili- 
pinos came first at $16.00 a month, 
the amount of the Filipino contract 
at present being $20.00 a month. 
The prevailing labor supply at pres- 
ent is from the Philippines. Con- 
cerning the importation of Filipinos 
as contract laborers, the Hawaiian 
Sugar Planters’ Strike Report says: 


“In 1906, with the approval of 
the government of the United States, 
the Philippine Islands, and of Hawaii, 
immigration of agricultural laborers 
from the Philippines to Hawaii was 
initiated by the Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters’ Association at its own 
expense. 


Since that date, to and 
including 1923, the Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters’ Association has brought 


from the Philippines to Hawaii 
54,672 Filipinos, of whom 44,761 
were men, at a cost to the Hawaiian 
Sugar Planters’ Association of 
$7,231,700, plus the cost of returning 
laborers to their homes. This last 
enumerated expense has amounted 
to $210,263, making the total re- 
corded cost of Filipino immigration 
$7,441,963. During the past few 
years the Hawaiian Pineapple 
Packers’ Association has contributed 
towards the cost of the Philippine 
immigration the amount of $429,205, 
leaving the net cost of the Philippine 
immigration to the Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters’ Association something over 
$7,000,000. None of this cost is 
borne by the government or by 
the laborers, nor is any of it repaid 
to the sugar plantations of Hawaii 
from any source whatever.” 


There has always been a deficient 
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labor supply for the sugar planta- 
tions in Hawaii largely because of 
the industrial system in vogue in 
the islands. As soon as one immi- 
grant group becomes somewlat 
Americanized as to ideas and chang- 
ing standards of living, a new group 
of ignorant and backward immi- 
grants must be imported. That has 
been the history of Hawaiian sugar 
plantations from the beginning of 
the industry. In 1920 the Japanese 
were used almost exclusively as 
plantation laborers. Altogether some 
68,000 Japanese were imported into 
Hawaii from Japan. 

The great Japanese strike oc- 
curred in 1920. That strike was 
interpreted as a direct attempt on 
the part of the Japanese to gain 
control of the sugar industry in 
Hawaii, preliminary to the Japanese 
government taking over the political 
control of the islands. At the time 
of the Japanese strike the sugar 
interests of Hawaii importuned the 
Congress of the United States to 
permit them to import large numbers 
of Chinese contract laborers. After 
an investigation by the Department 
of Labor, the request for Chinese 
immigration was denied, on the 
ground that there is an adequate 
labor supply in the Philippine 
Islands, and the Filipinos are under 
the American flag. 

Filipinos have now largely taken 
the places of the Japanese as field 
day laborers. The last report of 
the Governor of Hawaii to the 
Secretary of the Department of the 
Interior shows that there were 12,823 
Japanese and 19,704 Filipinos em- 
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ployed on planations. Most of the 
Japanese work under group contract 
system, or sort of piece-work basis. 
About a year ago the Filipino la- 
borers on the Island of Kauai went 
on a strike. In connection with 
this strike there was a pitched battle 
which resulted in the killing of sixteen 
Filipino strikers and four deputy 
sheriffs. The object of the strike 
was a flat wage of $2.00 a day and 
a working day of eight hours. For 
the past year the strike was con- 
tinued sporadically on all of the 
islands. 

In March, 1925, the Filipino 
Strike Committee sent the following 
letter to the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the Territorial 
Legislature: 


“As your honorable body is the 
consitutional representative of the 
people of Hawaii, therefore on be- 
half of the Filipino Sugar Planta- 
tion Strikers, we respectfully re- 
quest you for a remedy for the 
existing conditions that prevail 
among the Filipino laborers in the 
Territory. 

“The plantation strike started 
April 1, 1924, after all efforts to 
effect a peaceful compromise had 
failed. The petitions of the em- 
ployees for $2.00 a day and 8 hours 
work were ignored by the plantations 
and the respectful requests to nego- 
tiate a settlement were treated with 
contempt. 

“The strike has extended to over 
half of the plantations of the terri- 
tory and involves between 10,000 
and 12,000 Filipinos, who have suf- 
fered great hardships and persecution 
because of their fight for higher 
wages and better working conditions. 

“The planters have been able to 
continue their operations because 
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of their ability to recruit thousands 
of ignorant strike breakers from the 
provinces of the Philippines. These 
laborers work a few months and 
when they understand what the 
conditions are many of them join 
the strike. The presence in the 
territory of over ten thousand unem- 
ployed laborers, a big surplus over 
the requirements of industry, creates 
a serious problem for citizen labor 
and becomes a menace to the effect in 
ultimately lowering wages and stand- 
ards of living. 

“We believe that the efforts of 
outside groups might be the means 
of bringing about a compromise by 
which peace would be restored to 
Hawaii’s chief industry. We are 
willing to make concessions in order 
to secure a settlement. 

“Therefore, we respectfully re- 
quest as a remedy to these prevailing 
conditions that your honorable body 
select a committee from both houses, 
with instructions to propose arbi- 
tration of the controversy, with a 
provision that a preliminary con- 
ference be called at which will be 
represented the employers, the 
strikers, the citizen organized la- 
borer—or, may we suggest, the Cen- 
tral Labor Union of the American 
Federation of Labor in Honolulu— 
and committees from both houses 
of the legislature.” 


That is the side of the strikers. 
In travelling all over the islands 
and visiting almost every plantation, 
village, town and city in Hawaii, I 
found only one man who expressed 
the least sympathy for the strikers. 
This one exception was a taxi driver, 
who thought the strike was abun- 
dantly justified. We asked almost 
every one we met regarding the 
strike: School teachers, ministers, 
lawyers, doctors, bankers and the 

















man-on-the-street. They all reflected 
the attitude represented by the Ha- 
waiian Sugar Planters’ Association: 
Namely, that the Filipino strike 
was worked up by “outside agi- 
tators’ and that the Filipino 
laborers had no real grievance. 


If I heard this expression once 
I heard it at least a dozen times: 
“Tf the Filipinos received any more 
wages they would buy silk shirts.” 
The Sugar Planters’ Association 
Strike Report says: ‘‘With the ex- 
ception of a few malcontents and 
labor agitators, seeking to disturb 
labor conditions at any cost, and 
regardless of consequences, the Fili- 
pino agricultural laborers of the 
Hawaiian sugar plantations are, or 
prior to April 1, 1924, were happy 
and contented, evidencing the good 
faith and fair treatment accorded 
them by their employers. They, 
themselves, had no thought of strik- 
ing, nor was the strike called by 
them. There was no general dis- 
satisfaction among the Filipino la- 
borers nor among the other agri- 
cultural laborers on the Hawaiian 
sugar plantations.” 

“There is no reason, in equity, 
why the Hawaiian sugar plantations 
should meet the demands of the 
‘High Wages Movement’ in whole 
or in part. The plantations are now 
paying to their agricultural laborers 
higher annual wages, and are fur- 
nishing them free perquisites on. a 
more liberal scale, than such laborers 
receive in their own countries, and 
than are paid or afforded to agricul- 
tural laborers in any other country 
in the world—not excepting the 
mainland of the United States.” 

“The labor shortage on account 
of the strike has at no time exceeded 
3,000, being approximately only one- 
sixth of the Filipino laborers, and 
one-twelfth of the total number of 
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agricultural laborers on the sugar 
plantations.” 

The Sugar Planters’ report demon- 
strates by dividend figures that to 
grant the demands of the strikers 
would ruin the sugar industry of 


Hawaii. ‘The total dividends paid 
by the 42 sugar plantations, members 
of the Association during that year 
(1920) were $20,518,326.00. The net 
capital actually invested, that is, 
capital stock plus surplus and un- 
divided profits, was $144,920,486.25, 
so that the rate of return in the 
form of dividends for the banner 
sugar year was 14.15 per cent. Dur- 
ing the six years (1918 to 1923, 
inclusive), which includes 1920, the 
rate of return in the form of divi- 
dends paid has averaged only 7.4 
per cent. 

It will be noted that the Asso- 
ciation has a peculiar method of 
arriving at dividend percentages— 
adding surplus and undivided profits 
to capital stock. Most of the larger 
plantations and sugar factory com- 
panies have declared from twenty 
to a hundred per cent stock divi- 
dends in recent years. The report 
of the Honolulu Stock and Bond 
Exchange shows that for the year 
1920, the 23 sugar companies whose 
stock is listed on the Exchange, had 
net profits of $41,640,433 and paid 
dividends amounting to $17,953,226, 
or 27 per cent on a combined capitali- 
zation of $66,432,000 for the 23 com- 
panies. 

In 1924, the ten leading sugar 
companies listed on the Stock Ex- 
change paid dividends averaging 17 
percent. From 1913 to 1923, eleven 
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leading sugar companies paid cash 
dividends of 172.45 per cent and in 
addition most of them issued large 
stock dividends. 

It is easy for the sugar corporations 
to break a strike, whatever its merits. 
In the first place, they have an 
inexhaustible labor supply in the 
Philippines and every boat, if neces- 
sary, brings a fresh supply of “cheap 
and docile’ labor. In the second 
place, the laborers live in company 
houses on company property and 
are absolutely dependent on the 
company to which they have con- 
tracted to work for three years. 
By the simple process of eviction 
the strike is broken and the strikers 
are left to starve without pity on 
the public common. 

The plantation labor system in 
Hawaii reminds one of serfdom in 
Russia, peonage in Mexico and 
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slavery in the South. Serfdom, pe- 
onage and slavery have been 
abolished, but a combination of 
these three methods of human labor 
persists on the sugar plantations in 
Hawaii. 

When the workers realize that 
they are human beings they revolt 
against feudalism, however benevo- 
lent; they resent paternalistic charity 
and demand democratic justice. The 
solution of the labor problem in 
Hawaii rests not in letting down the 
bars for hordes of ignorant and 
docile Chinese coolies, but in the 
practical application of the principle 
of industrial democracy. If any in- 
dustry can not pay dividends under 
American working conditions, than, 
as the late President Harding sug- 
gested with reference to the steel 
industry, that industry has no right 
to exist as an American institution. 


CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL UNIONS, 1925 


July 6-13, Baltimore, Md., Glass Bottle 
Blowers’ Association. 

July 6-13, . International Brother- 
hood vf Bookbinders. 

July 20, Cincinnati, Ohio, Grand Hotel, 
International Union of Journeymen Horse- 
shoers. 

July 20-27, Washington, D. C., Inter- 
national Plate Printers’ and Die Stampers, 
Union. 

August 10, Boston, Mass., 
International Union. 

August 10-15, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
national Typographical Union. 

August 10-17, Montreal, Canada, 
national Longshoremen’s Association. 

August 10-17, Montreal, Canada, Hotel 
and Restaurant Employees’ International Al- 
liance. 

August 17, Seattle, Wash., International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

August 17-19, Cleveland, Ohio, 
national Photo- Engravers’ Union. 


Cigar Makers’ 
Inter- 


Inter- 


Inter- 


September 7-12, Kansas City, Mo., Na- 
tional Federation of Post Office Clerks. 


September 7-12, Boston, Mass., National 
Federation of Federal Employees. 


September 7-12, Detroit, Mich., National 
Association of Letter Carriers. 


September 14, Kansas City, Mo., Hotel 
Baltimore, Brotherhood Railway Carmen of 
America. 


September 14, Montreal, Canada, Amal- 
gamated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees of America. 


September 14, Ka: a City, Kans., Inter- 


national Brotherhoo of Boiler Makers, Iron 
Ship Builders and Helpers of America. 


September 14, Seattle, Wash., Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs 
and Helpers. 

September 14-21, ° 
Telegraphers’ Union of America. 

September 14-24, , United Brother- 
hood of Maintenance of Way Employees. 


Commercial 





God bless our American institutions. 


day by day. 


May they grow better 
Samuel Gompers 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR 


EGISLATIVE proposals and 
general discussion of policies 
dealing with immigration from 

Mexico have indicated the desir- 
ability of a conference for discus- 
sion of this problem between repre- 
sentatives of labor of Mexico and the 
United States. Such a conference 
is necessary for mutual understand- 
ing and agreement upon provisions 
necessary to safeguard the interests 
of labor of both countries. 

Mutual agreements between the 
labor organizations of both countries 


will serve as a guide to local labor 


organizations that must deal with 


concrete problems. As the problem 
is of national and international con- 
cern, it is of the utmost importance 
that the policy be formulated by 
agencies competent to represent the 
entire labor movements of both 
countries. Any recommendations 
reached through such a conference 
will of course be of an advisory 
nature, but will be of utmost signifi- 
cance and value to those officials and 
agencies that must make official 
decisions. 

The conference was first proposed 
by President Green in the following 
telegram: 

Wasuineton, D. C., 
June 12, 1926. 
Mr. Epvuarpo Monepa, Secretary, 
Mexican Federation of Labor, 
Belisario Dominguez 64, 
Mexico City, D. F. 

Will it be convenient for you and 

your associates to attend a con- 


ference to be held here to consider 
the question of Mexican immigra- 
tion Thursday or Friday, July 
twenty-three or twenty-four? 
WiLuiAM GREEN, 
President, 
American Federation of Labor. 


On the next day reply was received 
as follows: 

Mexico City, June 13, 1925. 
WituraM GREEN, President, 
American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

Received your telegram of yester- 
day. We will gladly send a delegate 
to discuss immigration question. 

Fraternally, 
E. Monepa. 


In the interim there occurred the 
public declaration of Secretary of 
State Kellogg on Mexico. Just as 
soon as it was possible for him to 
do so, President Green sent the 
following communications: 

WasuHineTon, D. C., 
June 15, 1926. 
Mr. Epvuarpo Monepa, Secretary, 
Mexican Federation of Labor, 
Belisario Dominguez 64, 
Mexico City, D. F. 

Your welcome telegram received. 
Because of importance of immigra- 
tion problem and recent develop- 
ments of vital interest to both Ameri- 
can and Mexican labor, I urge that 
you send delegation of at least three 
representatives to attend conference 
July twenty-three. Fraternal greet- 
ings. 

WILu1AM GREEN. 
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WasHIneTon, D. C. 
June 15, 1926. 
Sir: 

It is with the gravest concern 
I have followed the statements issued 
by you on behalf of the American 
government and by President Calles 
on behalf of the Mexican Republic. 
Your statement came with most 
startling surprise because of the 
friendly relations of mutual faith 
and good will existing between the 
people of this country and the people 
of Mexico and the economic re- 
habilitation of Mexico which has 
been in progress in Mexico under 
Presidents Obregon and Calles. 

As you know, no other group of 
American citizens has done more to 
make possible a situation in Mexico 
under which constructive develop- 
ment is possible than the American 
labor movement. Because of the 
sense of very grave responsibility 
that I feel as the official repre- 


sentative of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, I wish to be in a posi- 
tion to decide wisely policies con- 
cerning not only the millions that 
constitute the labor movement of 
the United States but our fellow 
workers in the labor movement of 


Mexico. At the earliest opportunity 
that it has been possible for me 
to do so, I am seeking from you 
such additional facts and informa- 
tion as will make it possible for me 
to interpret your public statement 
on relations with Mexico. If it is 
not incompatible with the best in- 
terests of our country I should 
appreciate it very much if you will 
let me have specific instances of cases 
of failure to secure proper indemni- 
fication of property losses in Mexico 
and especially would I like to have 
the details of the specific instance 
cited in which the Mexican govern- 
ment at the request of Labor took 
over property for which no com- 
pensation has been made. Of course, 


I know there are exigencies of state 
which make it impossible at times 
for an official to disclose information, 
but as the matters of complaint to 
which your statement makes refer- 
ence are concerned wholly with ad- 
justment of property claims there 
seems to be no impropriety in the 
request hereby submitted. 

am seriously concerned that 
there should be even the implication 
that our government would lend 
aid and support to a movement 
against the constitutional govern- 
ment of Mexico. It is unthinkable 
that our government should con- 
tribute to the development of a 
situation that might lead to military 
intervention in Mexico and I hasten 
to seek information that may clarify 
the situation. 

Respectfully, 
(Signed) Wriu1aM GREEN, 
President, 

American Federation of Labor. 
Honorable Frank B. KELLoGe, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

From Mexico City the following 
replies were received: 

Mexico City, 
June 16, 1926. 
WILLIAM GREEN, President, 
American Federation of Labor, 
A. F. of L. Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Your wire of yesterday received. 
We will do all possible to send three 
delegates to discuss immigration 
problem. 

, E. Monepa. 
Mexico City, 
June 16, 1926. 
WILLIAM GREEN, President, 
American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

The menacing tone of the declara- 
tions of Mr. Frank B. Kellogg have 
been a cause for profound surprise, 
especially when he charges that La- 
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bor of Mexico is unreasonable in 
its demands. We have always taken 
care that our demands are within 
the law and within fairness. There- 
fore we can not admit such charges 
as made by Mr. Kellogg, and protest 
against them most emphatically and 
on the other hand the working people 
of Mexico represented by the Mexi- 
can Federation of Labor is in full 
accord with the just and patriotic 
declarations of our President, Gen- 
eral Plutarco Elias Calles, which 
are in defense of our national sov- 
ereignty and the principles of our 
administration. 

Having in mind the harmonious 
elations that have existed between 
the organized workers of the United 
States and the organized workers of 
Mexico we appeal to you as Presi- 
dent of the Pan-American and Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to issue 
such statement as the situation may 
require believing that our interests 
are intimately connected in all mat- 
ters affecting the workers of both 
countries. As we are sure of your 
cooperation in this matter we thank 
you most fraternally. 

E. Monepa, 
Secretary General, 
Mexican Federation of Labor. 


On that same day President Green 
issued the following statement to 
the press: 

Telegrams from Mexico City con- 
firm final arrangements for a con- 
ference between representatives of 
the Confederation Regional Obrera 
Mexicana and the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, for July 23, 1925, at 
Washington headquarters. The con- 
ference was proposed last week to 
consider immigration problems which 
concern both federations. The 
statement issued by Secretary of 
State Kellogg has created additional 


reason for exchange of views be- 
tween representatives of labor of 
Mexico and the United States. 

The unexpectedness of the state- 
ment from our Secretary of State 
together with complete absence of 
definite specifications as to charges 
except the general implication as to 
the responsibility of the labor move- 
ment, was mystifying and most dis- 
turbing. The American Federation 
of Labor has been in close touch 
with the Mexican Federation of 
Labor since its organization and 
has watched with deep gratification 
its progress in constructive develop- 
ment. In the period in which has 
come its transition from a movement 
banned by Mexican law to a move- 
ment whose rights are prescribed 
in the constitution of the Mexican 
Republic, there has been tremendous 
progress accompanied by the sober- 
ing education of responsibility for 
achieving constructive results. 

At the earliest opportunity I 
sought information from the Secre- 
tary of State urging upon him the 
deep interest of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in the welfare of 
the Mexican labor movement, and 
expressed apprehension lest revolu- 
tionary’ ‘agencies always ready to 
seek opportunity to overthrow con- 
stitutional government in Mexico, 
might receive inspiration and en- 
couragement from the declaration 
thatijwould lead to strife, civil war 
and chaos in Mexico. In my opinion 
it is unthinkable that our govern- 
ment should contribute to a situation 
that might lead to military inter- 
vention in Mexico. 
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It is with deep gratification that 
I announce the receipt of a telegram 
today containing the assurance of 
the Secretary of the Mexican Fed- 
eration of Labor that their organi- 
zation has been careful to keep 
their demands within the law and 
within fairness. 

On behalf of American labor I 
wish to reaffirm emphatically Ameri- 
can labor’s belief in the Mexican labor 
movement and to pledge them again 
our support and counsel. We realize 
increasingly how closely our inter- 
ests are interwoven and that the 
basis for all constructive progress in 
both countries is mutual under- 
standing and effort to reach agree- 
ment upon all problems in which 
differences arise. 

We realize that the Mexican 


government has serious and most 
vexacious problems and we regret 
any Official statement that may seem 


unsympathetic or ungenerous. The 
masses of the people of the republic 
of Mexico composed very largely 
of farmers and working people, re- 
pressed and oppressed for centuries, 
are moving forward to assume re- 
sponsibility and enjoy freedom which 
have come as a result of the estab- 
lishment of a constitutional and 
democratic form of government. 
They have been denied training 
in the science of government and 
they have not heretofore been called 
upon to assume responsibilities of 
self-government. It is but natural 
and logical that in this evolutionary 
period they may adopt policies and 
follow procedure not conforming in 
every respect to American opinions 
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and American ideals. For this reason 
our government should maintain a 
sympathetic, helpful attitude toward 
the struggling people of Mexico. 

American labor believes existing 
commissions are adequate to deal 
with all property claims of our. citi- 
zens in Mexico and we confidently 
expect and urge speedy decisions 
upon all such cases. We urge also 
with equal emphasis that no effort 
to take an unfair advantage of 
Mexico’s economic difficulties be 
countenanced. American labor will 
not give its support or sufferance 
to policy savoring of dollar 
diplomacy. 

American labor believes’ that 
Mexico must be given an opportunity 
to work out her problems of progress 
and human welfare in her own way. 
We realize her handicap, which is 
the heritage of the rule of conquerors, 
and we believe that our sympa- 
thetic cooperation is necessary not 
only for the best interests of 
Mexico but for the United States 
as well. 

We look forward to the coming 
conferences with the representatives 
of Mexican labor as most opportune 
in affording the medium for clarifying 
the situation as well as enabling us 
to reach a mutual agreement upon 
immigration policies which might 
be recommended to our govern- 
ments. Good will between our two 
republics is of utmost value to our 
whole people—those concerned for 
financial investments, those con- 
cerned for standards of human wel- 
fare and those concerned for the 
maintenance of American ideals. 





The strongest bond of human sympathy outside of family relation, should be one uniting all working 


people of all nations, and tongues, and kindreds. 


Abraham Lincoln 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR 


International Labor Conference 
Notes Death of Samuel Gompers— 
The passing of Mr. Samuel Gompers, 
late President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, was made the 
subject of special mention in the 
report of M. Albert Thomas, Direc- 
tor of the International Labor Office 
to the Seventh Annual Session of 
the International Labor Conference. 

In his report M. Thomas said, 


“Mr. Gompers may justly be said to 
have been not only one of the Office’s 
founders but also one of its most 
loyal supporters. His death removes 
one of the most prominent and 
picturesque personalities in the inter- 
national and American labor move- 
ments. If he did not always 
see eye to eye with his European 
colleagues, he nevertheless impressed 
all by his qualities of tact and 
insight and by his untiring efforts 
to further the cause of the improve- 
ment of labor standards throughout 
the world. It required in- 
deed no little courage on his part to 
accept Part XIII of the Treaty of 
Peace, and to undertake to defend 
it before American labor. He gave 
the Commission on International 
Labor Legislation a frank account 
of these difficulties. After 
full reflection, however, and as a 
result of the final changes which 
had been made therein, he had been 
convinced that the work they had 
accomplished was a lasting one which 
would further the highest of all 
human interests. He considered it 
a great privilege to have been asso- 


ciated with its preparation, and 
undertook to lead a campaign in 
the United States in favor of its 
adoption.” 

Two Additional Draft Conventions 
Adopted by International Labor Con- 
ference—According to cabled infor- 
mation received by the Washington 
Branch of the International Labor 
Office, the International Labor Con- 
ference, now meeting in Geneva, has 
unanimously adopted the draft con- 
vention concerning the equality of 
treatment of foreign workers under 
the workmen’s compensation laws. 
The draft convention prohibiting night 
work in bakeries was also adopted 
by a vote of eighty-one to twenty-six. 
The proposed draft convention es- 
tablishing a weekly rest in glass 
manufacturing involving continuous 
processes was rejected by sixty-eight 
to thirty-seven. 

The three conventions acted on 
as above outlined, were provisionally 
adopted at the conference last year 
under the two reading system insti- 
tuted at that time. Under this 
system the conventions were adopted 
provisionally to lay over for one 
year, during which time the various 
interested governments and organi- 
zations could study the questions 
further with a view to amending the 
convention if necessary, and to see 
that if adopted they could be put 
into effect without delay through 
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technical difficulties in make-up and 
wording. 

The two conventions which have 
just been adopted at the second 
reading, are now ready to go before 
the legislative bodies of the various 
countries, members of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization for rati- 
fication, and in the present instances, 
this should be speedily accomplished 
inasmuch as these various Govern- 
ments have already had one year in 
which to consider this action. By 
virtue of the conventions having 
passed the second reading, they are 
assured of ratification by a majority 
of the member governments. 

The draft convention relating to 
the equality of treatment of foreign 
workers under the workmen’s com- 
pensation law provides that each 
country ratifying the convention 
shall extend to the nationals of- all 
other countries so ratifying, the same 
privileges under the workmen’s com- 


pensation laws as are allowed their 


own nationals. This will probably 
lead to standardization and improve- 
ment of such laws in the countries 
ratifying this convention, and to the 
establishment of workmen’s com- 
pensation systems in some countries 
which have not already enacted 
similar legislation. 

The convention just adopted pro- 
hibiting night work in bakeries pro- 
vides that no work shall be done 
in bakeries during the night, a 
period of seven consecutive hours 
including the interval between eleven 
o’clock in the evening and five 
o’clock in the morning or an hour 
earlier if the climate or season re- 
quires it. Exceptions are of course 
made for cases of emergency, neces- 
sary work to plant or machinery, 
and in case of force majeurs. A 
certain allowance is also made for 
preparatory work. 

The conference is proceding with 
a discussion of workmen’s compen- 


sation and it is proposed that draft 
conventions shall be adopted on 
workmen’s compensation for acci- 
dents and for industrial diseases. 


International Federation of Trade 
Unions—At the International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions Executive 
Meeting held at Amsterdam on 
May 7 and 8 a draft scheme 
for the establishment of an Inter- 
national Trade Union Youth Com- 
mittee was approved, and also a 
draft scheme outlining the organi- 
zational relations between the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions 
and the International Trade Secre- 
tariats. The latter is to be sub- 
mitted to a Conference of the Inter- 
national Trade Secretariats. The 
executive was informed of the pre- 
liminary steps which have been taken 
for the convening of a conference 
for inquiry into trusts in the metal 
industry, and also of the various 
measures which it is intended to 
take to combat war and militarism. 
The lockout in Denmark was fully 
discussed and it was resolved to 
give all possible aid to the Danish 
workers in their struggle. Brown 
was appointed delegate of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions 
to the British Dominions Labor 
Conference, to be held in London 
on July 27, and to the British 
Trades Union Congress, to be held 
at Scarborough from September 7 
onwards: Oudegeest, delegate to the 
Congress of the German Federation 
of Non-Manual Workers (A. F. A.) 
to be held at Munich from 14th to 
17th of June; and Jouhaux, delegtae 
to the International Hatters’ Con- 
gress to be held at Paris from August 
15 to 19. The next meeting of 
the executive will take place on June 
29 and 30. 


Anglo-Russian Trade Union Con- 
ference—The negotiations of the con- 
ference held in London on the 6, 











7 and 8 of April between the 
Russian and British trade unionists 
were based on joint declarations 
of the two delegations, which have 
now been ratified by the British and 
Russian Trades Union Congresses 
and contain a reply of the British 
comrades to the introductory state- 
ments of Tomsky, the leader of 
the Russian delegation and a declara- 
tion by the Russian delegation asso- 
ciated therewith. 

The reply of the British dele- 
gation comprises three points. The 
first of these proposes “that the 
Russian Movement should consider 
a reply to the Amsterdam resolution 
to the effect that in the interests of 
international unity they are desirous 
of participating in an International 
Federation of Trade Unions which 
would include among its objects those 
enumerated in the rules of the Am- 
sterdam International and a con- 
stitution, in general outlines, not 
essentially dissimilar from that of 
the Amsterdam International. As 
the present rules of the International 
Federation were drafted to meet 
the requirements of the countries 
at present affiliated and, without 
supplementary revision, may fail to 
meet legitimate requirements of the 
Russian trade union movement, 
preliminary conversations and con- 
ferences are absolutely necessary. 
The object of such conversations 
would be to ascertain how best to 
develop the existing International 
Federation so as to facilitate the 
inclusion of the Russian and all 
other Trade Union organizations.” 
Under point two it is stated that 
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“the British Section will undertake 
to submit to the Amsterdam Inter- 
national that this, in principle, com- 
plies with their condition for a 
conference as far as can be reason- 
ably required,” and that an Inter- 
national Federation of an all-in- 
clusive character can not be fully: 
developed except by making full 
provision for variations in tradi- 
tion, historic association and po- 
litical differences in the various 
countries.” 

Under point three the British 
delegation declares that it is pre- 
pared to submit to the International 
Federation of Trade Unions the 
following proposals: 


“(a) The Bureau of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions 
to call an immediate conference 
with the representatives of the All- 
Russian Council of Trade Unions 
for the purpose of considering the 
position arising from the decision 
of the General Council meeting at 
Amsterdam on the fifth to the seventh 
of February 1925, and also the 
conclusions of the joint discussion 
of this conference.” 

“(b) In the event of the Bureau 
of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions deciding that they 
are unable to convene a Conference 
as proposed above, the British Trades 
Union Congress General Council will 
undertake to convene a conference 
and endeavor to promote Inter- 
national Unity by using its mediatory 
influence as between the Russian 
Trade Union Movement and the 
Amsterdam Bureau.” 


The Russian delegation, in its 
declaration, first of all expresses 
its agreement with the proposals of 
the British comrades. “It thinks it 
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its duty to state, whatever the 
character of such a conference, the 
Russian unions consider that it 
will be of the greatest value, and 
will produce the most beneficial 
results, in the event of its work 
being made available for the widest 
circles of the organized workers.” 
It goes on to say that “the trade 
unions of the Union of Socialist 
Sovietist Republics can not conceal 
the circumstance that all their cor- 
respondence with the Amsterdam 
International concluding with the last 
resolution of February 5th to 7th, 
1925, has created on them the im- 
pression that the majority of the 
Amsterdam International, which re- 
jected the correct and just resolu- 
tion proposed by the British Trade 
union representatives, are unwilling 
to meet the sincere desire of the 
unions of the Union of Socialist 
Sovietist Republics for the estab- 
lishment of concentration and unity 
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of the international labor move- 


ment.” 

“The trade union delegation of 
the Union of Socialist Sovietist Re- 
publics remarks with special satis- 
faction that the Russian Trade Union 
Movement entirely shares the idea 
of the establishment of the most 
complete unity of the international 
trade union movement by the set- 
ting up of a, single, efficient, Inter- 
national of Trade Unions, independ- 
ent of any influence of the capitalist 
class, for the purpose of uniting the 
trade union organizations of the 
whole world, both in their daily 
economic struggle and in their 
struggle for the final emancipation 
of the working class. 

Nevertheless, it is essential to 
recognize that all this can be brought 
about only if all Labor organiza- 
tions display the necessary good-will 
in this direction, and accord the 
necessary fraternal and attentive 
consideration to all the existing inter- 
national, national, and other inde- 
pendently existing trade union 
organizations.” 


AMSTERDAM—LONDON—MOSCOW 


By J. OupDEGEEST 
Secretary, International Federation of Trade Unions 


“The Labour Magazine,” the 
official organ of the Trades Union 
Congress and the Labor Party, con- 
tains in its May number an editorial 
article on the meeting which the 
Russian and British trade union 
delegations held in London from April 
6 to 8. The article concludes with 
the following words: 

“Apart from the Russians of the 


affiliated organizations of the Red 
International of Labor Unions repre- 


sent a mere fraction of the European 
trade union movement: The Rus- 
sian membership affiliated to the 
Red International of Labor Unions 
is recorded in the 1925 Year Book 
of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions as about four million 
five hundred thousand out of an 
aggregate affiliated membership of 
less than five million two hundred 
and fifty thousand. The only other 
considerable affiliations in the Red 
International of Labor Unions are 
three hundred and fifty thousand 
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French trade unionists, and about 
ninety thousand trade unionists in 
Czechoslovakia; Holland affiliates, 
about thirteen thousand five 
hundred; Bulgaria, thirty-five 
thousand; Rumania, sixteen thou- 
sand; the biggest affiliation apart 
from that of France being one 
hundred and fifty thousand credited 
to Chile. In comparison with the 
Red International of Labor Unions 
the Amsterdam International is more 
than three times as strong. It is 
strong enough to be able to face 
the question whether the Russian 
trade unions are to be met face 
to face for a frank, free, and full 
exchange of views on the problem 
of unity. If negotiations were opened 
we do not believe that it would 
be the International Federation of 
Trade Unions that would have to 
modify its basis.”’ 


This is an appeal to our mag- 
nanimity, and we will not delay 
to reply. 

The present position of the Red 
International of Labor Unions and 
its leaders being what it is, we 
might well be magnanimous, if it 
were only a question of the Russian 
trade unions, and not of the com- 
munist wire-pullers who, not satis- 
fied with disrupting the trade union 
movements of various continental 
countries, are now straining every 
nerve to play the same game in 
Britain. Our British comrades also 
made reference, at the February 
Meeting of the General Council of 
the International Federation of 
Trade Unions, to the danger of inter- 
ference from communist leaders such 
as Zinovieff and Losowsky. So far 
as conditions in Russia itself are 
concerned, we can really afford to be 
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magnanimous. In Russia the posi- 
tion is very complicated. Losowsky, 
the secretary of the Red Inter- 
national of Labor Unions, was com- 
pelled to admit as much at the meet- 
ing on April 1 of the General 
Council of the Red International of 
Labor Unions. He spoke in the 
following terms: “The complexity 
of the situation, the difficulty of 
the conflict, the old customs and 
traditions, the lack of elasticity and 
the incapacity to make the neces- 
sary organizational adjustments have 
given rise to certain irregularities in 
our own ranks; and the more 
frankly we speak of them, the more 
quickly we shall be able to set them 
right. These irregularities are the 
following: (a) organizational con- 
versatism; (b) habit of regarding the 
unity campaign as a mere manoeuvre; 
(c) unity at any price; (d) the 
slowing down of the fight against 
social democracy in the trade unions; 
(e) the feeling in favor of dissolving 
the revolutionary trade unions and 
even the Red International of Labor 
Unions.” 


On the occasion of the debates 
Losowsky was forced in his con- 
cluding remarks to make the follow- 
ing admission: 

“The more closely we adhere to 
the Marxian spirit in our attitude 
to events, the more objectively we 
can estimate both our successes and 
our failures, and the greater will be 
the strength of the Communist Inter- 
national. For the strength of the 
Communist Party consists in its 
having the courage and boldness to 
say ‘We are defeated.’ We say 
frankly: ‘We have entered a period 
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of stagnation. We must rally our 
forces and redouble our energies.’ 
Not only politically, but also from 
the point of view of the trade unions, 
the position of the Communist Party 
in Russia has become more difficult 
than ever. It is clear from these 
words, and also from present party 
tendencies in Russia, that the leaders 
of the Russian trade unions are far 
from being satisfied with their en- 
forced subordination to the leaders 
of the Communist Party. The more 
the capitalist system is restored in 
Russia, the more conscious are the 
trade unions of their own worth, 
and of the need for their independence. 
The Russian delegation in London 
spoke in different terms from those 
used by Losowsky at the above meet- 
ing. It seems as if the Russian com- 


rades belonging to the trade union 
movement are anxious to have the 
help of the organizations in other 
countries in freeing themselves from 
the control and influence of the 


Communist Party in their own 
country, which is threatening to 
strangle their freedom of action. 
If this were all we had to consider, 
we might give way and declare our 
willingness to help them win their 
independence. Those who have read 
the Report of the British Trade 
Union Delegation, and noted its 
straight-forward remarks on the sub- 
ject of freedom (see pp. 2, 3 and 
121) in Russia will see that we 
are fully conscious of the fact that 
we could render great services to 
our Russian comrades. That these 
new tendencies do exist became ap- 
parent when, for the sake of Tom- 
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sky’s negotiations in Britain in Jan- 
uary last, the official Moscow leaders 
left the British minority movement 
in the lurch, and declined to attend 
their Battersea meeting, for fear of 
offending the British Trades Union 
Congress. 

If Losowsky and his satellites 
would smoothe the way to the unity 
negotiations by declaring their will- 
ingness to keep their hands off the 
dissident trade unions of Czecho- 
slovakia, Bulgaria, Germany, France 
and Holland, their claim on our 
magnanimity would be even greater. 
But the most-favored-nation posi- 
tion allowed to Britain will assuredly 
not be allowed to these other countries. 
The fierce quarrels which have re- 
cently torn the Dutch Communist 
Party show plainly enough that the 
Moscow leaders have by no means 
given up issuing orders for the 
continuance of their favorite policy 
of disrupting trade unions. On that 
occasion, as also recently in Czecho- 
slovakia, it was clear that Com- 
munist trade union leaders are ex- 
pected to obey the orders of the 
Communist Party, and those only. 
Moreover, Losowsky keeps a tight 
hand over Tomsky in his negotiations 
with Britain. 

In the following speech which 
appeared in the “Internationale 
Pressekorrespondenz” (the official 
organ of the Communist Inter- 
national) of April 15th, he gives his 
men the following instructions: 

“In Britain the fight for unity 
must be waged on the following 


lines: (a) the further consolidation 
of the minority movement; (b) op- 
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position to trade craftism and guild- 
ism (c) fight for the affiliation of all 
trade unions to the Trades Union 
Congress; (d) fight for the creation 
of industrial unions on the basis 
of works’ councils; (e) the con- 
version of the General Council into 
a managing body; (f) the participa- 
tion of trades councils in the na- 
tional trade union congresses, and 
the strengthening of their hands 
against the local organizations; (g) 
energetic support of the Left Wing 
in all steps taken towards unity; 
(h) decisive fight against the Right 
Wing; (2) fight against the influence 
of imperialism on the masses of 
the workers; (k) fight against the 
leading section of the Labor Party, 
which acts as a drag on the labor 
movement.” 


After these instructions, Losowsky 
concludes with the following words: 


“We insist that the reformists are 
the agents of capital in the labor 
Movement, and we shall doubtless 
prove this by a whole series of 
historical examples.”’ 

When we say} that we are pre- 
pared to form a single organiza- 
tion and to fight, we do not mean 
that we want to find a middle path. 
No compromise of any kind, no 
alliances of any kind between re- 
formism and communism, but a 
ruthless life-and-death fight of 
extermination.” | 

We should indeed be only too 
glad to help our friend Tomsky 
and his fellow-fighters to free them- 
selves from this tyranny of the 
Communist Party, but in view of 
the position in many countries, where 
the communist members of trade 
unions are not yet as independent 
as our Russian comrades, we must 
consider very carefully whether such 
magnanimity towards the Russian 
comrades might not cost us too 
much in the other countries. 
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Possessing as we do a somewhat 
fuller knowledge of the negotiations 
between Russia and: Britain than 
can be gleaned from general publi- 
cations, we are very strongly under 
the impression that Tomsky and 
his friends are inclined to take the 
right path. But the fact still re- 
mains that the Russian trade unions 
are affiliated with the Red Inter- 
national of Labor Unions, which 
receives its orders from the Com- 
munist Party, and that the rules 
of this party demand from its ad- 
herents in the various countries the 
destruction of the Amsterdam Inter- 
national (as is also clear from the 
speech of Losowksy quoted above). 
However desirous we may be, both 
of our own free will, and at the 
request of the British Trade Union 
Movement,. to help our Russian 
comrades to free themselves from 
the Communist yoke, our instinct 
for self-preservation calls for the 
utmost discretion. We are well 
aware that the numerous efforts 
we have made to establish good 
relations with our Russian com- 
rades have been wrecked not through 
any lack of good will on the part 
of Tomsky and his friends, but 
through the deliberate intention of 
Zinovieff, Losowsky and others who, 
although they are outside the trade 
union movement, are yet the persons 
who control it. 

No movement can cast itself adrift 
from:its own origins without weaken- 
ing itself thereby. Self-preservation 
is primary-law of existence. Within 
its limits there is still much to be 
done in the interests of unity, but 
so long as Losowsky is allowed to 
speak in the name of the Russian 
workers, as he did on April 1, it 
will be our duty, while practicing 
the utmost magnanimity, to look 
twice to the possible consequences 
of our acts. 





Give her of the fruit of her hands and let her own works praise her in the gates. 
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INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS FOR WOMEN 


By Mary ANDERSON 
Director of the Women's Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor 


HE entrance of the United 
States into the World War, 
with the ever increasing num- 

ber of women in industry and the 
slogan ‘‘Women are the second line 
of defense,’”’ made it necessary not 
only to maintain standards already 
set for the employment of women 
but to raise for the difficult years 
ahead new standards which should 
be in advance of some of the labor 
laws throughout the states and in 
uniformity with the best practices 
as tried and approved. 

Mary Van Kleeck, then the Direc- 
tor of the Woman in Industry Service 
of the U. S. Department of Labor, 
took up the question of standards 
with the War Labor Policies Board 
in order to conform with the stand- 
ards already adopted by the War 
Labor Board. Certain standards for 
the employment of women were 
agreed upon, which were to apply to 
government contracts, and these were 


endorsed by employers and labor 
alike. The signing of the armistice 
prevented these standards from be- 
coming mandatory in the issuing of 
government contracts. 

Realizing that women’s work is 
essential to‘the nation in times of 
peace as well as in times of war, these 
standards were issued by the Wo- 
men’s Bureau and form bulletin three 
of its publications. It must be borne 
in mind that the Women’s Bureau 
has no mandatory powers of enforce- 
ment; that these standards though 
issued after a great deal of thought 
and the collection of much informa- 
tion concerning the best practices 
in the employment of women, are 
offered merely as suggestions for 
those employers who are ambitious 
to lead their competitors in employ- 
ment relations as in other phases of 
American industry. 

The following is a resume of these 
standards: 
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Hours of Labor—No woman 
should be employed or permitted to 
work more than eight hours in any 
one day. The time when the work 
of women employees shall begin and 
end and the time allowed for meals 
should be posted in a conspicuous 
place in each workroom. The half- 
holiday on Saturday should be the 
custom. There should be one day 
of rest in every seven days. At 
least 30 minutes should be allowed 
for a meal. A rest period of 10 
minutes should be allowed in the 
middle of each working period with- 
out thereby increasing the length of 
the working day. No woman should 
be employed between the hours of 
midnight and 6 a. m. 

Wages—Wages should be estab- 
lished on the basis of occupation and 
not on the basis of sex or race. The 
minimum wage rate should cover the 
cost of living in health and decency, 
instead of a bare existence, and 
should allow for dependents and not 
merely for the individual. 

Working Conditions—State labor 
laws and industrial codes should be 
consulted with reference to pro- 
visions for comfort and sanitation. 

Workroom floors should be kept 
clean. Lighting should be without 
glare and so arranged that direct 
rays do not shine into the workers’ 
eyes. Ventilation should be ade- 
quate and heat sufficient but not 
excessive. 

Drinking water should be cool and 
accessible, with individual drinking 
cups or sanitary bubble fountain pro- 
vided. Washing facilities, with hot and 
cold water, soap, and individual 
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towels, should be provided in sufficient 
number and in accessible locations to 
make washing before meals and at the 
close of the workday convenient. 
Dressing rooms should be provided 
adjacent to washing facilities, mak- 
ing possible change of clothing out- 
side the workrooms. Rest rooms 
should be provided. A room sepa- 
rate from the workroom should be 
provided wherein meals may be eaten 
and whenever practicable hot and 
nourishing food should be served. 
Toilets should be clean and accessi- 
ble and separate for men and women. 
Their number should have a standard 
ratio of one toilet to every 15 workers 
employed. 

Continuous standing and continu- 
ous sitting are both injurious. A 


an ie 


chair should be provided for every 
woman and its use encouraged. It 
is possible and desirable to adjust 
the height of the chairs in relation 
to the height of machines or work 
tables, so that the workers may with 


equal convenience and efficiency 
stand or sit at their work. The seats 
should have backs. If the chairs are 
high, foot-rests should be provided. 

Safety — Risks from machinery, 
danger from fire, and exposure to 
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dust, fumes, or other occupational 
hazards should be scrupulously 
guarded against. First-aid equip- 
ment should be provided. Adequate 
fire protection should be assured. 
Fire drills and other forms of edu- 
cation of the workers in the observ- 
ance of safety regulations should be 
instituted. Work is more efficiently 
performed by either men or women 
if healthful conditions are estab- 
lished. It is usually possible to 
make changes which will remove 
such hazards to health as the fol- 
lowing: 

(a) Constant standing or other 
posture causing physical strain. 

(6) Repeated lifting of heavy 
weights, or other abnormally fatigu- 
ing motions. ' 

(c) Operation of mechanical de- 
vices requiring undue strength. 

(d) Exposure to excessive heat, 
humidity, or cold. 

(e) Exposure to dust, fumes, or 
other occupational poisons, without 
adequate safeguards against disease. 

Prohibited Occupations—Women 
should not be prohibited from em- 
ployment in any occupation except 
those which have been proved to 
be more injurious to women than to 
men, such as certain processes in 
the lead industries. 

Home Work—No work should be 
given out to be done in rooms used 
for living or sleeping purposes or 
in rooms directly connected with 
living or sleeping rooms in any 
dwelling or tenement. 

Employment Management—In es- 
tablishing satisfactory relations be- 
tween a company and its employees 
a personnel department is import- 
ant, charged with responsibility for 
selection, assignment, transfer, or 
withdrawal of workers and the es- 
tablishment of proper’ working 
conditions. 

Where women are employed, a 
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competent woman should bé ap- 
pointed as employment executive 
with responsibility for conditions 
affecting women. Women should 
also be appointed in supervisory 
positions in the departments em- 
ploying women. 

The opportunity for a worker to 
choose an occupation for which she 
is best adapted is important in 
insuring success in the work to be 
done. 

Cooperation of Workers in Estab- 
lishing Standards—The responsibility 
should not rest upon the manage- 
ment alone of determining wisely 
and effectively the conditions which 
should be established. The genuine 
cooperation essential to production 
can be secured only if provision is 
made for the workers as a group, 
acting through their chosen repre- 
sentatives, to share in the control 
of the conditions of their employ- 
ment. In proportion to their num- 
bers women should have full repre- 
sentation in the organization neces- 
sary for collective bargaining. 

In conclusion it may be said that, 
aside from the vital importance to 
the nation of conserving the health 
of its women, the greater necessity 
for control of the standards of 
women’s employment than of the 
conditions under which men work is 
due to the fact that women always 
have been in a weaker position 
economically than have men. There- 
fore it is necessary to create an 
opportunity, as yet impossible to 
the workers themselves, for the up- 
building of safeguards to conserve 
alike the industrial efficiency and 
the health of women and to make it 
impossible for selfish interests to 
exploit them as unwilling competitors 
in lowering those standards of wages, 
hours, working conditions, and indus- 
trial relations which are for the 
best interests of the workers, the 
industries, and society as a whole. 





I hope I may live to see the day when an unfettered start and a fair chance in the race of life is 


guaranteed to every American boy and girl. 


Abraham Lincoin 














THE SOCIALIZED SCHOOL 


By AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 


be HE schools are not what they 
used to be.” So will say 


many parents after a visit to 

“They let the children move 
around and talk. The teacher sits 
in the back of the room and the 
children do everything themselves.” 


school. 


That’s true. School today is being 
humanized. It is not a place where 
the spirit and enthusiasm of the child 
and his desire for activity is crushed, 
but where it is properly directed. 

He is given a chance to act, to 
talk, to be himself—to develop— 
and to see that his activities must be 
controlled not by one ruler, but by 
his fellow creatures. Such a school 
is called the socialized school. 

What is a socialized school? And 
why? There seem to be many 
opinions on the subject and as many 
versions of it as there are people who 
teach it. But at any rate it is one 
of the many new ways of teaching 


that have been springing up in all 
parts of the country since it has 
been discovered that there is “‘some- 
thing wrong with the schools” and 
one version of it is this. 

It is a school that is apparently 
conducted by the children. They 
do the opening and the closing, and 
all that goes between. This does not 
mean that one child or certain child- 
ren “play teacher,” for a truly 
socialized school is quite democratic. 
Each child, although he may have 
charge of one of the activities that is 
going on, is responsible to himself 
and to the class. The class as a 
whole conducts the lessons. They 
ask the questions and answer them; 
they bring in material and infor- 
mation on the subject at hand; they 
help the slow ones and commend 
the quick; they have discussions 
more or less heated, on vital ques- 
tions of past, present and future— 
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such” as¥conditions in Russia and 
Turkey, or how to operate sawmills, 
gold mines and marionette theaters, 
or the best way to trap a fox. 

There is in most classes some- 
one who knows something about 
each subject that comes up. There 
is also the child who can talk 
about everything under the sun. He 
can use this talent to great advantage 
if he does it in moderation, with 
due regard for his neighbor, who 
also may wish to contribute some- 
thing. If he so far forgets himself 
as to try to do the whole lesson, 
he finds that public opinion is against 
him, and desists. And so he learns 


a valuable lesson in self-control. 
The child who on the other hand is 
inclined not to do his share on 
account of shyness or inattention, 


is helped by means of encourage- 
ment or disapproval, as the case may 
be. 

Now all this would seem to be 
a case of no work and all play for 
the teacher. But this is far from 
true. The socializing process is not 
an easy one. It is not done in a 
day, or a week, or in several. Young 
children, or those who have been 
very dependent upon the teacher, 
find it hard to develop habits of 
self-reliance and initiative, and once 
they are developed, the children 
are apt to run amuck—off the track, 
and into each other. This is where 
the teacher must step in, to. help 
establish standards of self-control 
and concentration. Then, after a 
certain amount of skill in handling 
the process has been acquired, and 
it is working smoothly and working 
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fast, she has to work quite fast 
herself in order to keep up with 
the thing that has been started. 

The children do not depend en- 
tirely of course upon ‘the more or 
less accurate opinions that are given 
by members of the class. They prey 
upon the Public Library, newspapers, 
magazines, parents, friends and 
strangers. Tradesmen of the neigh- 
borhood are pressed for details about 
their goods and occupations. Even 
Lee Sing of the Chinese laundry 
does not escape. One accommodat- 
ing “boarder” at the home of a pupil, 
who had just conveniently returned 
from South America, supplied the 
class with facts about that country, 
for a period of several weeks. While 
usually reliable, the information ob- 
tained in this way is sometimes 
colored by the personal views of the 
one who furnishes it, as in the case 
of Herman Schneider, a stout child 
with blue Tuetonic eyes, who brought 
back a report that English sparrows 
were quarrelsome birds because they 
had lived once with the English 
people, who were so very hard to 
get along with. Not even the ro- 
mantic story of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Queen Elizabeth and the velvet 
cloak was allowed to pass without 
comment. 

“She was a nasty lady, though,” 
he volunteered next day, ‘She took 
her little boy out in the garden 
and cut off his head.” 

The glamour of the story was 
somewhat dimmed. 

One of the advantages of the 
socialized method is that it can be 
adapted for use in every grade. All 
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kindergartens are conducted along 
the same lines, and it has been 
done successfully in the high school. 
It has been used in neighborhoods 
where children have many advan- 
tages and resources at home, and in 
those where they have but little. 
What these lack in the way of 
background, they make up for in 
enthusiasm. What would be an old 
story to children in one environment 
is a new thrill to them. They seize 
upon and dramatize the story of 
Columbus with great delight. 
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“Sail ho!’ cries Columbus to his 
men. ? 


“Yea bo!” they answer, unclassi- 
cally but with feeling. 


This then is one of the things 
that it has been possible to incor- 
porate into our large public school 
system, without disrupting the cur- 
riculum; not only to teach children 
their three R’s and other studies, 
but to make them more self-reliant, 
more helpful, and more eager to 
learn. 


What life itself may be we can not know till all men share the 
chance to know. 


Abraham Lincoln studied by firelight 


HE number and variety of 

summer schools, labor insti- 

tutes and vacation classes 
planned for the summer of 1925 in 
the United States indicate something 
of the virility of the American 
workers’ education movement. It 
is an indication of a lively appre- 
ciation of the importance of experi- 
mentation which runs through this 
whole movement from one end of 
our country to the other; for no 
two of these summer schools make 
quite the same appeal, plan to use 
identical methods, or deal with the 
same subjects. Ii is not likely that 
they will draw similar constituencies. 


—J osephine Peabody. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR 


WORKERS 


By Spencer MItuer, JR. 


Secretary, Workers Education Bureau 


These different schools in a word, 
represent a quest for results based 
upon differing methods with differing 
groups. 

At Katonah, Brookwood, the resi- 
dent Labor College, situated on a 
beautiful wooded estate in West- 
chester County, New York, will 
hold two Labor Institutes during the 
month of August open to the mem- 
bers and officers of trade unions. 
Each institute will last for one week 
and will consider rather definite 
subjects of interest and concern 
to the trade union movement. Fol- 
lowing the program of the institute 
last year there will be nothing formal 
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or academic about the work. It 
will represent the informal discussion 
of labor men and women led by an 
instructor in which all those present 
will be able to take part. Sessions 
for discussion will be held during 
both the morning and evening hours 
with afternoons set aside for recre- 
ation. The first week the institute 
will discuss the question of How to 
Raise Wages. As a basis for this 
introduction to Economics’ the 
volume on “The Control of Wages’”’ 
by Hamilton and May in the 
Workers’ Bookshelf of the Workers 
Education Bureau will be used. 
During the second week of the 
Institute there will be a discussion 
of the History of the War and Post- 
War Period from the Labor View 
Point. It will review the trend of 


wages, standard of living and trade 
union policy during and since the 


great war. In the evening of both 
weeks there will be single lectures 
on various activities and problems 
of the labor movement including 
Super-power, Company Unions, 
Workers’ Health, the Labor Press 
and other similar subjects. 

In support of these two labor 
institutes Brookwood has secured 
the cooperation of representatives 
of the following labor organizations: 
New York Central Trades and Labor 
Council, International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union, Women’s 
Trade Union League, International 
Fur Workers’ Union, United Cloth 
Hat and Cap Makers’ Union, Up- 
holsterers’ Union of North America, 
Printing Pressmen’s Union, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Painters, 
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Decorators and Paper Hangers and 
Amalgamated Lithographers’ Union. 

The Summer School for Women 
Workers in Industry, on the other 
hand, which opened its fifth summer 
session June 14 on the campus of 
Bryn Mawr College provides an 
eight weeks’ intensive course in resi- 
dence for one hundred workirg 
women. drawn from industry all over 
the country on scholarship provided 
by the alumni groups of the colleges. 
A definite program of study is out- 
lined with major emphasis on 
economics but with due consideration 
in, the curriculum for English Com- 
position and Public Speaking, 
English Literature, Psychology, Gen- 
eral Science, History, Music and 
Hygiene. A staff of fourteen instruc- 
tors and eleven tutors provide a 
tuition of a high order and with 
proper balance. 

While the school is under the 
auspices of a Joint Administrative 
Committee on which Working 
Women in Industry have equal share, 
its student group consist of but a 
minority of trade union girls. 


The Farmer-Labor Summer School 
conducted under the joint auspices 
of the Colorado State Federation of 
Labor, Colorado Farmers’ Union, and 
the Labor Colleges of Colorado 
Springs, Greely, Pueblo and Denver 
will hold their third summer session 
at Idaho Springs from June 28 
over the fourth of July represents stil 
another type. It will be the only 
summer school in the country which 
will bring together both farmers 
and industrial workers. The subject 
for the session is “Science, the 
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Workers’ Wav Out.” In the fore- 
noon there will be classes in Econom- 
ics, History, Psychology, Public 
Speaking and Industrial Legislation 
with an open forum at the noon 
hour. The afternoon is devoted to 
recreation and the evening to lec- 
tures or current topics followed by 
discussion. 

On the campus of Pocono Peoples’ 
College in Henryville, Pennsylvania, 
the Educational Department of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Labor 
plans a nine-day summer school 
from July 26 to August 3. It will 
be open to both trade unionists 
and other workers in the neighboring 
industrial towns and will offer a 
program slightly different from any 
of the foregoing summer schools. 
The general theme of this school 
will be “Present Labor Problems 
in America.” In addition . to the 
classes in public speaking on labor 
problems led by competent instruc- 
tors there will be a discussion on 
Labor Chautauquas and Workers’ 
Education in the United States and 
Great Britain led by representatives 
from both movements. 

Of a still more varied nature will 
be the educational classes conducted 
by the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union at its newly acquired 
vacation home at Unity Village, 
Forest Park, Pennsylvania. Lec- 
tures on Labor and Social Problems 
are arranged for workers who seek 
out their own vacation home for 
their summer holiday. 

At the University of Wisconsin 
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provision will be made for a -six 
weeks’ summer school for a selected 
group of industrial girls who “work 
with the tools of their trade” to 
avail themselves of the educational 
opportunities of the University. 
Last year eight girls working in 
Madison factories and offices were 
admitted to the University Summer 
Session as special students for the 
study of Economics and English. 
This year these educational oppor- 
tunities will be open not only to 
industrial girls from Madison or | 
Wisconsin but to industrial girls» 
anywhere. 

Still another provision for women 
workers is the Educational Service 
Summer School to be conducted by 
the Educational Department of the 
League of Girls’ Clubs at Miller’s 
Point, Long Island. The Summer 
School will last for four weeks from 
August 8 to September 5. Each 
of the four weeks of the school will be 
devoted to problems of women in 
modern society. A faculty composed 
of specialists in the fields of 
Psychology and Anthropology, Bi- 
ology, Economics, History, Litera- 
ture and Art will direct the curri- 
culum for this period. 

Whatever may be said about the 
general programs prepared by these 
various summer schools, no one can 
doubt but that the variety of ex- 
periments will contribute greatly to 
our general understanding of the 
relationship of summer schools to 
the larger problems of adult workers’ 
education in the United States. 





INJUNCTIONS IN WEST VIRGINIA 


Legal Information Bureau 
Matrsew Wott, Director 


HE extremes to which the in- 

junction process may lead are 

baldly revealed in the West 
Virginia situation. About twelve 
years ago a federal judge issued 
an injunction so sweeping in char- 
acter that the appellate court found 
it necessary to make fundamental 
modifications. This injunction was 
then made permanent. Shortly 
afterwards the coal companies 


entered into a collective agreement 
with the miners. 

In the spring of 1925 the coal 
operators attempted to revive the 
original injunction ignoring the modi- 


fications of the appellate court and 
sought to institute proceedings for 


criminal contempt against the officers. 


of the United Mine Workers. Again 
defeated in their attempt to impose 
their original injunction as the law 
for West Virginia miners, they sought 
through the federal court to secure 
a new injunction equally drastic 
as the one granted in 1913 which 
had been declared untenable by the 
appellate court and upon identically 
the same principles which had been 
declared untenable. 

The conclusion is inescapable that 
either the courts are willing to lend 
themselves to the purposes of the 
West Virginia coal companies or 
that lawyers have been able to 
repeatedly impose upon the con- 
fidence of the court. 

For years West Virginia has been 


the scene of industrial strife between 
the coal barons on the one hand and 
the United Mine Workers of America 
on the other. 

Another chapter of the conflict is 
now being written involving de- 
cision of fundamentals both in the 
field of political science and industry. 
Both collective bargaining and funda- 
mental human rights are at issue. 

To go back some twelve years, we 
find that Judge Alston G. Dayton 
of United States District Court, 
issued a temporary injunction against 
the United Mine Workers and its 
agents, proscribing these e rights and 
activities usually outlawed by in- 
junctive process in West Virginia, 
among them persuading or attempt- 
ing to persuade any of the em- 
ployees of the West Virginia-Pitts- 
burgh Coal Company to stop work 
or to join the United Mine Workers 
of America and also forbidding the 
miners from paying unemployment 
benefits to such employees as might 
quit. 

Upon the issuance of this tem- 
porary injunction the miners ap- 
pealed to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals and on May 28, 
1914, a decision was rendered modi- 
fying this temporary injunction and 
stating among other things that it 
was not intended to prevent any 
employee from quitting or from 
striking or persuading his fellow 
employees to quit and strike for 
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their mutual protection and benefit. 
It held also that the injunction as 
modified was not intended to pre- 
vent any employee who had ceased 
work from using persuasion to pre- 
vent other men from accepting em- 
ployment in his place, nor was it 
to prevent them from joining any 
lawful labor union and receiving 
unemployment benefits. Further 
the injunction as modified was not 
to prevent the United Mine Workers 
of America or its agents or members 
from supporting those employees 
who quit work nor was it to prevent 
the labor union from attempting to 
secure better terms of employment 
for these former employees or from 
endeavoring to persuade, without 
violence, any other workers from 
taking the place of the striking 
employees. 

No appeal was taken by either side 
from this decision of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, but the District 
Court on July 10, 1923, by a decree 
made this modified injunction 
permanent. 

This historical background makes 
clear the disingenuousness of recent 
endeavors on the part of the lawyers 
representing the coal companies. 

In April, 1925, a criminal con- 
tempt proceeding was instituted by 
the West Virginia-Pittsburgh Coal 
Company, setting forth paragraphs 
one and two of the temporary in- 
junction of the District Court but 
not as modified by the Circuit Court 
of Appeals, the language of these 
two paragraphs appearing herewith: 

“From interfering and from. com- 
bining, conspiring or attempting to 
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interfere with employees of the plain- 
tiff for the purpose of unionizing 
plaintiff’s mine, without plaintiff's per- 
mission and consent, and in aid of 
such purpose knowingly and wilfully 
bringing about in any manner the 
breaking by plaintiff’s employees of 
contracts of service known to them 
at the time to exist, which plaintiff 
now has with its employees, and 
from knowingly and wilfully bringing 
about in any manner the breaking by 
plaintiff's employees of contracts of 
service which may hereafter be en- 
tered into by persons with plaintiff 
and be known to them, while the 
relationship of the employer and 
employee as to such employee so 
brought to break his contract, exists, 
and especially from knowingly and 
wilfully enticing plaintiff's em- 
ployees, present or future, knowing 
such relationship, while the rela- 
tionship of employer and employee, 
as to such employee so enticed, 
exists, to leave plaintiff’s service, 
giving or assigning directly or indi- 
rectly as a reason for any such act 
so brought about, or enticement and 
leaving the plaintiff’s service, that 
plaintiff does not recognize the 
Unitéd Mine Workers of America, 
or that plaintiff runs a non-union 
mine, or that the interests of the 
United Mine Workers of America re- 
quires that plaintiff shall not be 
permitted to run a non-union mine 
or that the interests of the Union 
will be best promoted thereby. 
“From interfering and combining, 
conspiring or attempting to inter- 
fere with the employees of plaintiff 
so as knowingly and wilfully to 
bring about in any manner the 
breaking by the plaintiff’s employees 
of contracts of service, known to 
them at the time to exist, which 
plaintiff has with its employees, 
and from knowingly and wilfully 
bringing about in any manner the 
breaking by plaintiff’s employees of 
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contracts of service which may here- 
after be entered into by persons 
with plaintiff, and be known to 
them, while the relationship of em- 
ployer and employee, as to such 
employee so brought to break his 
contract, exists, and especially from 
knowingly and _ wilfully enticing 
plaintiff’s employees, present or fu- 
ture, knowing such relationship of 
employer and employee, as to such 
employee so enticed, exists, to leave 
plaintiff’s service, without plaintiff’s 
consent, against plaintiff’s will and 
to plaintiff’s injury.” 

The complaint charges that the 
coal company had operated its mine 
on a non-union basis and had signed 
agreement with all of its employees, 
by which they agreed not to become 
members of the union while employed 
by the company, and that although 
fully informed of these conditions, 
the United Mine Workers of America 
on or about April 1, 1925, conspired 
for the purpose of interfering with 
the company’s business and to cause 
the breaking of the contracts signed 
by its employees for the purpose of 
organizing its employees. 

Several other acts are set forth 
in the bill as alleged interferences 
with the injunction such as the 
placarding of printed posters near 
the mines and homes of its employees 
and the calling of mass meetings, 
at which the employees were urged 
to join the union and at which 
they were to some measure successful. 

The coal company charges that 
by reason of these actions on the 
part of all the union members named 
as defendants, its force of loaders 
has been reduced from two hundred 
and thirty to ten and its normal 
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daily tonnage at its two mines 
has been reduced from one thousand 
nine hundred tons to fifty. 

The company asked that an order 
of attachment be entered against 
the defendants and that a charge 
of criminal contempt be entered 
and the defendants be proceeded 
against according to the laws of 
the United States, and set out 
further that the acts charged are 
not criminal offenses under any laws 
of the United States or West Vir- 
ginia, are not illegal under the Clay- 
ton Anti-trust Act and that the 
defendants should be tried sum- 
marily without a jury. 

The response of the defendants 
sets forth the temporary injunction 
of December 2, 1913, issued by 
Judge Dayton, the appeal to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fourth Circuit, and the decision of 
that court on May 28, 1914, reported 
in 214 Federal Reporter, 716, which 
modified the temporary injunction 
to the following extent: 

“It follows that the decree of 
the lower courts should be modified 
by adding thereto the following 
proviso: 

“Provided, however, that this re- 
straining order is not intended to 
prevent any of said employees of 
the plaintiff company from quitting 
work for said plaintiff and from 
severing the relations of master and 
servant existing between the plaintiff 
and said employees at the time this 
order is entered, or from striking 
or persuading his fellow-employees 
to quit work and strike for their 
mutual protection and benefit. 

“Provided further, that this in- 
junction is not intended to prevent 
any employee of the plaintiff who had 
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ceased to work for said plaintiff 
to use persuasion, but not violence, 
to prevent other men from accepting 
employment with the plaintiff in 
his place. 

“Provided further that this in- 
junction is not intended to prevent 
the employees of plaintiff from join- 
ing any lawful labor union and 
from receiving the non-employment 
benefits paid by such union. 

“Provided further, that: this in- 
junction is not intended to prevent 
the defendants, their associates, 
agents and fellow members of the 
United Mine Workers from sup- 
porting any of the plaintiff’s former 
employees who have ceased to work 
for said plaintiff, nor is this in- 
junction intended to prevent any 
member of the labor union to which 
such employees ceasing to work 
for the plaintiff belongs from legally 
assisting said employee in securing 
better terms of employment and in 
endeavoring to persuade, without 
violence, any other laborer from 
taking the place of said striking 
employee. 

“The decree of the lower court 
as thus modified is affirmed.” 


The union took no further appeal 
contending that the temporary in- 
junction was modified as ordered 
and directed by the Circuit Court. 

In addition it is shown that some- 
time in 1917 the coal company had 
abandoned its controversy with the 
union and signed a union wage scale 
agreement, recognizing its employees 
as members of the union and that 
this scale continued for approxi- 
mately four years, when the com- 
pany broke the agreement and 
worked upon a non-upion basis. 

The defendants then claimed that 
when counsel for the coal company 
prepared the final decree of July 
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10, 1923, they reverted to the tem- 
porary restraining order and wrote 
in the terms and words used in the 
temporary injunction of 1913, ignor- 
ing the modification by a higher court 
and that this action constituted an 
attempt to deceive and mislead the 
court on the part of the company 
and its counsel. 

The miners insist that they have 
been guilty of no contempt and 
that if their conduct had been what 
was charged, it would not be a 
violation of the company’s rights, 
or amount to a contempt of the 
court’s orders. 

Reciting that the controversy in 
1913 had long ceased to exist, and 
that the present situation is in no 
way connected with that of 1913, the 
union concludes by denying that it 
used any violence, threats, abuse or 
intimidation toward the employees 
of the West Virginia-Pittsburgh Coal 
Company or advised any one else 
to do so, or has used any unlawful 
means to induce the employees to 
strike. 

In the decision upon the foregoing 
the judge reviewed the history of 
the case and then stated that when 
a decree of a District Court is 
appealed from, the decision of the 
appellate court on the matters of 
law there decided is binding upon 
the lower court in that case. 

The coal company relied upon the 
decision in the Hitchman Case, 245 
U. 8., 229, where it was held that 
in a case where the facts were 
similar to those in this case, any 
effort, peaceable or otherwise, to 
unionize the plaintiff's mines may 
be enjoined. This decision was rer- 
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dered December 10, 1917, before 
the final decree in this present case, 
and reversed the principle of law 
announced here by the Circuit Court 
of Appeals. 

To this the judge replied that 
while he had no doubt that had this 
case gone to the Supreme Court, its 
decision would have been the same 
as in the Hitchman case, yet it 
did not go there and therefore the 
District Court was bound by the 
decision of the Circuit Court. 

No examination was made as to 
any allegations of contempt being 
under this interpretation, and the 
court intimated that it would be 
glad to hear from counsel in that 
respect. : 

On the second of June, the repre- 
sentatives of the Miners were cleared 
of any contempt charges brought 
by the West Virginia-Pittsburgh Coal 
Company under the interpretation 
now placed upon the modified in- 
junction. It was accordingly ordered 
that they be discharged and the 
petition of the Coal Company be 
dismissed. The Coal Company was 
also required to pay the costs of the 
prosecution of the contempt 
petition. 

Immediately the West Virginia- 
Pittsburgh Coal Company brought 
a bill of complaint against John L. 
Lewis, President of the United Mine 
Workers of America and several 
other officers seeking a preliminary 
injunction against the union and its 
officers, agents, servants, employees, 
attorneys and those in active con- 
cert or participating with them from 
interfering in any way, without its 
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consent, with its employees for the 
purpose of unionizing the company’s 
mines. The bill also asks that the 
union be enjoined from persuading 
any of the employees to refuse or 
fail to perform their duties as such. 
Union activities dating from 1912 are 
set forth and the bill contains much 
which was incorporated in the 
criminal contempt case of which the 
union officers were purged. 

The bill sets forth that by reason 
of the enticement, entreaty and 
persuasion, as well as by threats, 
menaces and intimidation, over two 
hundred of its employees have quit 
work and agreed to join a local 
union. 


The complaint also asserts that 
the United Mine Workers of America 
is a secret voluntary organization 


with certain expressed objects, some 
lawful and some unlawful, and that 
it is in the endeavor to carry out 
its unlawful purposes that the con- 
ditions presented as cause for in- 
junction have arisen. 

It is further charged that the 
union has unlawfully conspired with 
certain competitors of the West 
Virginia-Pittsburgh Coal Company 
for the purpose of injuring and de- 
stroying its coal mining business, and 
that this conspiring constitutes un- 
reasonable restraint of trade. 

According to the company, its 
employees are satisfied with the 
terms of their employment at the 
two mines which are running, and 
that if these two mines are shut 
down, its contracts to supply coal 
can not be filled. 

It is also charged that the con- 
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spiracy clauses of the bill is a new 
conspiracy to do the same things 
as were attempted to be done by 
the union in 1922. And the date 
upon which the union, by the actions 
sought to be enjoined, may succeed 
in closing the mines, according to 
the complaint, although imminent, 
was not ascertainable. 

Therefore a preliminary injunction 
is sought enjoining the interference 
with the employees for the purpose 
of unionizing the mine, breaking the 
contracts of service, from enticing 
the employes to leave their employ- 
ment, from trespassing with the pur- 
pose of compelling or inducing by 
threats, intimidation, violent or 


abusive language, or persuasion, em- 
ployees to refuse or fail to perform 
their duties as such, and from at- 
tempting to unionize the mines and 


unlawfully picketing or patrolling the 
approaches to the mines. 

The bill of complaint is exception- 
ally long and covers forty-two legal 
pages of typing. Nothing was left 
out, and the bill is patterned 
after the injunction sought in the 
Hitchman Case. 

The defendants moved to dismiss 
the petition for an injunction by 
reason of the previous proceedings, 
which have already been described. 
The argument was advanced that 
the subject matter of this complaint 
is the same as that involved in 1913, 
the relief sought is the same and 
that all questions involved in this 
complaint were involved and gen- 


erally disposed of in the action, 


begun in 1913. 
The terms of the preliminary in- 


junction as issued by Judge William 
E. Baker are as follows: 


“From interfering or attemptin 
to interfere with plaintiff’s employee 
for the purpose of unicnizing plain- 
tiff’s mines without its consent, by 
representing or causing to be repre- 
sented to any of plaintiff’s employees, 
or to any person who might become 
an employee of plaintiff, that such 
person will suffer or is likely to 
suffer some loss or trouble in con- 
tinuing in or entering the employ- 
ment of plaintiff, by reason of plain- 
tiff not recognizing the Union or 
because plaintiff runs a non-union 
mine; 

“From interfering or attempting 
to interfere with plaintiff’s employees 
for the purpose of unionizing the 
mines without the plaintiff’s consent, 
and in aid of such purpose knowingly 
and wilfully bringing about the 
breaking by plaintiff’s employees of 
contracts of service known at the 
time to exist with plaintiff’s present 
and future employees; 

“From knowingly and willfully 
enticing plaintiff’s employees, pres- 
ent or future, to leave plaintiff’s 
service on the ground that the 
plaintiff does not recognize the United 
Mine Workers of America or runs 
a non-union mine; 

“From interfering or attempting 
to interfere with plaintiff’s employees 
so as to knowingly and wilfully bring 
about the breaking by plaintiff’s 
employees, present and future, of 
their contracts of service known 
to the defendants to exist, and es- 
pecially from knowingly and wilfully 
enticing such employees, present or 
future, to leave plaintiff’s service 
without plaintiff’s consent; 

“From trespassing on or entering 
upon the grounds and premises of 
plaintiff or its mines for the purpose 
of interfering therewith or hindering 
or obstructing its business, or with 
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the purpose of compelling or induc- 
ing, by threats, intimidation, violent 
or abusive language, or persuasion, 
any of plaintiff’s employees to refuse 
- or fail to perform their duties as 
such; 

“From compelling or inducing or 
attempting to compel or induce, 
by threats, intimidation, or abusive 
or violent language, any of plaintiff’s 
employees to leave its service, or 
fail or refuse to perform their duties 
as such employees, or compelling 
or attempting to compel by like 
means any person desiring to seek 
employment in plaintiffs mines and 
works from so accepting employ- 
ment therein; 

“From picketing the streets, roads 
or other avenues of approach to 
plaintiff’s mines for the purpose of 
enticing, entreating, persuading or 
by any means inducing plaintiff’s 
employees to break their contracts 
of service known to them at the 
time to exist; from approaching 
plaintiff’s employees, present or fu- 
ture, at their places of residence 
or at any other place for the purpose 
of enticing, entreating, persuading 
or by any means inducing said 
employees to break their contracts 
of service known to them at the 
time to exist; from advertising meet- 
ings or by any means inducing plain- 
tiff’s employees to attend meetings 
at which attempts shall be made, 
by entreaty, enticement or per- 
suasion, to induce plaintiff’s em- 
ployees to break their contracts of 
service then known to them to 
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exist; and from doing the like for 
the purpose of unionizing plaintiff’s 
mines. 

This is one of the most sweeping 
injunctions ever issued and forbids 
doing of acts undoubtedly lawful. 
It was so sweeping and so flagrantly 
violative of justice that upon a 
hearing on June 2, the West 
Virginia-Pittsburgh Coal Company 
asked that it be modified. In re- 
sponse to this request the entire 
seventh paragraph was eliminated. 
At the same time a motion by the 
union to dissolve the injunction 
was overruled. This case will be 
taken to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals. 

The injunction is a_ repeti- 
tition of the numerous injunctions 
and decrees with which the United 
Mine Workers have been confronted 
for years in West Virginia in their 
attempts to organize the workers 
and ‘relieve them from the hard- 
ships and gun-toting marshals, on 
the pay-rolls of the mine operators. 

The struggle has been a long 
one and a hard one, but the cause 
for which it is being made is a just 
one and will not be relinquished 
until the right to organize is assured 
the workers of West Virginia despite 
attempts to deny workers their rights 
through injunctions or other methods. 





CHAMBERMAIDS IN NEW YORK HOTELS 


By Rose ScHNEIDERMANN 


F WORKING conditions of cham- 

bermaids in the hotels of the 

country are anything’ like the 
conditions under which women work 
in New York , City, they are 
deplorable. 

The stranger, who is a guest in 
the hotel, may not realize that the 
women who are responsible for his 
comfort and cleanliness are the 
lowest-paid and the hardest-worked 
of any of the wage-earning women 
employed in our great city. It seems 


almost archaic to think that in 
the present day, with its increased 
cost of living, we find thousands of 
women working for less than one 
dollar a day and their keep. If 
only their keep were decent and 
life-sustaining, it would not be so 


bad, but it is hard to believe that 
in our most fashionable hotels, where 
guest rates are sky-high, chamber- 
maids sleep three and four in a 
room, which frequently has no direct 
ventilation. Of course, there can 
be no privacy in such a crowded 
room. 

The chambermaid works seven 
days a week, with no opportunity 
for a day’s rest. She must take her 
turn on the night watch, which 
means that twelve to fourteen hours 
out of twenty-four hours are worked 
at least once a week, if not oftener. 

The most bitter complaints, how- 
ever, are on the food served them, 
which is most of the time unfit to 
eat, and always apart of the thirty 
dollars a month goes towards se- 
curing decent, nourishing food, that 
they may be fit to do their day’s 
work, however long it may be. 

In the hotels where the chamber- 
maid lives out, twelve dollars a week 
and less is paid—a wage for which 


not even a self-respecting errand-boy 
would work. Out of this amount the 
chambermaid must house, feed and 
clothe herself, pay doctors’ bills, 
contribute to her church and get 
whatever recreation she can. How 
this is accomplished, Heaven only 
knows. Guests may tip generously 
the hotel employees with whom they 
come in’ direct contact, but the 
chambermaid is in the class with 
the hotel cook—one seldom sees hér 
and she is forgotten. 

The chambermaid has to be honest 
and obliging. She is a‘ Yes’’ woman 
and she must not say “No” to the 
many demands of often unreasonable 
and exacting guests. She is dis- 
charged on the slightest complaint 
from the guest. She is looked on 
with suspicion and is a prey to 
insulting remarks from men patrons. 

The great difficulty we find in 
trying to organize the chambermaids 
is due, first, to the poverty of the 
women employed in the hotels, and 
second, to the great fear they have 
of losing their jobs, for when the 
job is lost so is the “home” and it 
means a place must be found in 
which to sleep before looking for 
employment. Changing jobs and 
homes at the same time makes it 
difficult to reach these workers. 
Changing daily hours and living-in 
adds to thé difficulty. 

Weare carrying on a campaign of or- 
ganization among these women. We 
realize that it will take a long time 
before we can get over our messag‘ 
that their salvation lies in a trade 
union. We are glad to say, however, 
that every meeting convinces us - 
that our work is taking root and 
in time a strong organization will 
be the fruitful result. 
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THE GARRETT-WADSWORTH AMENDMENT 


By Wituram C. RosBerts 


RAMERS of the constitution 
realizing that all its provisions 
would not meet changing con- 

ditions forever, inserted- a clause 
setting forth how amendments could 
be made. Since 1789 only nine 
amendments have been ratified by 
three-fourths of the states, which 
demonstrates the difficulty in making 
changes that are necessary for the 
welfare of our people. As a number 
of states have been backward in 
enacting laws to protect the interest 
of the people it is becoming more 
apparent the nation should demand 
that amending the constitution must 
be made easier instead of more 


difficult. 

An attempt was made in the last 
session of Congress to pass a joint 
resolution proposing an amendment 
that would make it practically im- 
possible in the future to amend 


the constitution. It was introduced 
in the Senate by Senator Wadsworth 
and in the House by Representative 
Garrett and is known as the Garrett- 
Wadsworth Amendment. The pro- 
posed amendment is so unfair to 
the people that when it comes up 
in the next Congress it should be 
defeated overwhelmingly. 

It provides “that any. state may 
require that ratification by its legis- 
lature is subject to confirmation 
by popular vote.” This means that 
if a state has ratified an amendment 
it may be submitted to the people 
for approval. But if a legislature 


votes against ratification no pro- 
vision is made for the people to 
approve or disapprove. The object 
is to make it more certain to defeat 
an amendment. -If ratified by a 
legislature the opponents of the pro- 
posed amendment could bring about 
its submission to the people and 
through false and misleading propa- 
ganda secure its defeat. It would 
give the enemies of an amendment 
two chances to defeat its ratification 
where now they have only one. 

Another clause in the proposed 
amendment is “that until three- 
fourths of the states have ratified 
or more than one-fourth of the states 
have rejected or defeated a proposed 
amendment any state may change its 
vote.” This is another joker that de- 
serves attention. Assoon as one-fourth 
of the states reject a proposed amend- 
ment the Secretary of State could 
announce that it had been defeated. 
Under the constitution at present 
no announcement at all can be 
made that an amendment is de- 
feated. The only announcement pos- 
sible now is when three-fourths of 
the states have ratified an amend- 
ment. Then the Secretary of State 
notifies Congress. After the Secre- 
tary of State has been notified a 
state has ratified an amendment, 
it can not withdraw consent. 

The method of handling the pro- 
posed amendment created suspicion. 
The program mapped out to prevent 
opposition was complete. A wet 
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republican Senator and a dry demo- 
cratic Representative sponsored the 
joint resolution proposing the amend- 
ment. Both had talked against and 
voted against the Child Labor 
Amendment and both are regarded 
as reactionaries. The joint resolu- 
tion was reported favorably to the 
Senate May 28, 1924, and to the 
House June 3, 1925. No hearings 
had been held. 

Then the supporters of the resolu- 


tion made a thorough but secret 


canvass of the Senate and House to 
secure votes for its passage. Many 
members without carefully consider- 
ing the proposal readily pledged 
themselves to vote in its favor. 
They were told that if the amend- 
ment was ratified it would make it 
easier to amend the constitution. 

In the meantime there was no 
publicity in the newspapers nor was 
there any discussion in the Capitol. 
About a month before Congress 
adjourned it was planned to rush 
the joint resolution through both 
houses before the public became 
aware of its intent. 

The American’ Federation of Labor 
learned of the intrigue and im- 
mediately entered protest. Repre- 
sentatives of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor interviewed nearly 
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every member of Congress and fin- 
ally it became a prominent issue 
among the latter. Notwithstanding 
the intensity with which the pro- 
posed amendment was being dis- 
cussed at the Capitol there con- 
tinued to be no publicity. Never- 
theless the protest proved effective. 

When the time came to set a 
day to bring up the resolution in 
both houses the opposition had be- 
come so active that the sponsors 
of the scheme became alarmed. 
Attempts were made to discredit 
the opposition. One Washington 
paper charged that the only objec- 
tion to the bill was the fact that 
it required one house of the legislature 
to be elected before a vote could be 
taken upon ratification of a con- 
stitutional amendment. It ignored 
the real causes for the opposition. 
Finally it was admitted that not a 
sufficient number of votes could be 
obtained, and, therefore, no action 
was taken by either house. 

It was intended to rush the joint 
resolution through the last Congress 
in order that the legislatures could — 
act upon it before they had voted 
on the proposed Child Labor Amend- 
ment. If the Garrett-Wadsworth 
Amendment ever is ratified, neither 
the child labor or any other remedial 
amendment can be ratified. 





Learning, undigested by thought, is labor lost; thought, unassisted by learning, is perilous. 


Confucius 
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Population, by A. M. Carr- 
Saunpers, Oxford University 
Press (World’s Manual Series), 
1925. 


The considerable interest that the 
“population problem” commands at 
the present time is indicated by the 
rapidity with which books on the 
subject come off the press. Not 
less than a dozen such books have 
appeared in England and America 
during the past four or five years. 
This little book by Carr-Saunders 
is one of the best. The first twenty 
pages sketch the history of popu- 
lation. Mr. Carr-Saunders (who is 
Professor of Social Science at Liver- 
pool University, England) was 
trained as a biologist and brings 
to his study of social problems a 
vast store of biological and anthro- 
pological data. Population history, 
therefore, for him does not begin in 
1750 A. D., nor even with the Greeks 
and Romans, but with prehistoric 
man; and in his first three chapters 
he outlines for us the history of the 
growth of population during the 
past 50,000 or 100,000 years. This 
puts the present-day population 
problems in a right historical per- 
spective. The “normal” condition 
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‘of a population is found to be a 


stationary one. A rapidly increas- 
ing population, such as has marked 
the past 150 years, is an unusual 
occurrence, and an analysis of the 
factors underlying this exceptional 
phenomenon shows that while mod- 
erate increases will doubtless occur 
in the future, yet we have no reason 
to expect or to fear any long con- 
tinuation of the enormous rates of 
increase which have occurred in 
modern industrialized nations dur- 
ing the last century and a half. 
The next thirty pages discusses 
the theory of population. Malthus 
believed that the reproductive power 
of the human species was so great 
that it must always tend to out- 
strip food supply, and he implied 
that the struggle against this force 
was pretty hopeless, and we must 
always expect to have the great 
mass of human beings in every 
country at, or close to, a bare sub- 
sistence standard of living. Carr- 
Saunders points out that while the 
theoretical reproductive power of 
the human species is fully as great 
as Malthus stated, yet the checks 
and controls to population are more 
effective and far more regular in 
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their operation than Malthus sug- 
gested. Among primitive peoples 
and in non-Christian civilizations 
infanticide and abortion are recog- 
nized practices, in many cases as- 
suming all the rigidity and force of 
inexorable custom. During the 
Middle Ages feudal control in the 
country and apprenticeship rules in 
the town tended to postpone mar- 
riage among the masses of the people; 
since priests and monks were for- 
bidden to marry, celibacy became 
an appreciable factor, probably for 
the first time in history; and to 
supplement these institutional 
checks, the “other-worldy” philo- 
sophy and the ‘“body-despising” 
schemes of values of the period 
rendered the people an easier prey 
to diseases and plagues of various 


kinds. Our modern period is chiefly 
notable for the almost complete 
absence of checks—hence the phe- 
nomenal increase—though there is 
now some indication that voluntary 
limitation of the size of families is 
assuming the necessary regulating 


functions. The modern theory of 
population, as explained by Carr- 
Saunders, is that population tends 
to approximate, not the number 
that can be kept alive on the avail- 
able food supply, but that number 
which, in view of the amount of 
skill and knowledge available and 
the habits and customs which govern 
the use made of this skill and 
knowlege, will be able to produce 
the largest possible income per head. 
This is what he calls the optimum 
number or the optimum density of 
population. This optimum or de- 
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sirable density is not a fixed number, 
but is relative to the state of the 
industrial arts. For instance, under 
a hunting and fishing mode of life 
one person per square mile may 
be the efficient density; under an 
early agricultural order about 15 
or 20 per square mile; while under 
the modern industrial system where 
the necessary natural resources are 
rich, populations of 500 to 700 per 
square mile seem to approximate the 
optimum. The optimum density 
tends to become the actually pre- 
vailing density through “natural se- 
lection.” Any tribe that passed the 
desirable density by any considerable 
amount would be under great dis- 
advantages in its struggle for sur- 
vival, and tribes that had adopted, 
consciously or accidentally, prac- 
tices and customs which kept num- 
bers at about the desirable density 
would tend to persist and perpetuate 
these customs. With due allowance 
for the complexities introduced by 
highly developed international trade 
and the geographical division of 
labor, the same approximation oc- 
curs among modern states. 

As to the present tendencies which 
are determining the future popu- 
lation, the analysis indicates that 
the factors which made possible 
the recent enormous expansion are 
being superseded. New checks are 
being placed on the propagation 
of the species. Invention is becom- 
ing less revolutionary and its rate is 
slowing up; “birth-control’’ prac- 
tices are prevalent; and the idea 
of higher standards of living is 
assuming a larger place in men’s 
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‘thoughts and desires. In many 
countries it is already becoming 
desirable to restrict the increase. 
‘Thus, in England “real wages’”’ which 
had increased very rapidly (almost 
fourfold during the 19th century) 
reached a maximum shortly after 
1900, and since 1905 have remained 
stationary or fallen slightly. There 
is also a new factor which in the 
past hardly needed to be considered 
but is now coming within the field of 
practical discussion. In the past the 
test of maximum production per 
capita was probably an adquate 
definition of optimum density. But 
when we reach population densities 
of 500 to 700 per square mile as 
exists in England, Belgium, Holland, 
and parts of Eastern United States, 
we may well begin to consider at 


what stage the physical discomfort 
of overcrowding will counterbalance 
genuine increases in per capita in- 


come. Big cities in spite of the 
best modern sanitation, have a 
physically deteriorating effect on 
men. For a million years and more 
man has been slowly evolving in 
adaptation to what is essentially 
a rural environment, and the human 
organism does not take kindly to 
being cooped up in cities so sud- 
denly. We may find that it is in 
the interests of human welfare in 
its broadest aspects to fall short 
of a possible maximum per capita 
output in order to retain some 
rural atmosphere within easy access 
of everyone. 

The author’s discussion of popu- 
lation problems in international af- 
fairs is very well done; the complex 
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and indirect relationships between 
population pressure and war are 
examined and explained. In dis- 
cussing birth control he recognizes 
the crudities and dangers of present 
methods, but insists that some regu- 
lation of numbers is absolutely neces- 
sary, and on those who object to 
present methods lies the burden of 
recommending better ones. His 
sketch of some of the questions 
involved in the problems of quality 
of population is brief but illuminating. 

The whole book is a very short 
one, a little over one hundred small 
pages, but it is one of the best 
discussions of the subject yet pub- 
lished. It is specially designed for 
the general reader. It is simple and 
clear in its style, yet authoritative 
and scholarly in its contents. There 
are a number of points not dealt 
with in this book, particularly in 
regard to some of the distinctly 
economic aspects of the populations 
problem. Perhaps the reason for 
the omission is that they have been 
admirably treated in another little 
book which appeared about a year 
ago— Population by Harold Wright, 
one of the “Cambridge Economie 
Handbooks.” The general reader 
who wants to get a simple, straight- 
forward, and yet well rounded-out 
discussion of the population problem 
in its social and economic aspects, 
will probably do best by reading 
both these little books. The chief 


disadvantage to the American reader 
is that both books are written pri- 
marily for English readers, and the 
illustrative data is of the sort that 
would appeal best to them; but 
this is not a serious difficulty. 
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Miners’ Wages and the Cost of Coal, 
by Isapor’ Luwusin, 1924, 
published by the Institute of 
Economics through McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co. 


The acuteness of the difficulties 
now facing the miners’ union in 
the enforcement of its wage agree- 
ment makes a discussion of Mr. 
Lubin’s book very timely. The 
miners are presented with the al- 
ternatives of suffering from unem- 
ployment by refusing to work for 
less than the scale in the Jackson- 
ville agreement and accepting lower 
wages in the hope that this will 
enable union mines to operate. They 
appreciate fully the most significant 
fact in the situation: That salvation 
does not lie in lower rates. If the 
rates in union mines are lowered, 


probably the non-union operators 
will cut their rates stiH further, and 
go on underbidding the union mines. 

Mr. Lubin shows no way out of 


this dilemma. But he gives the 
economic setting necessary to an 
understanding of how this situation 
eame to be. He describes the de- 
velopment of the rate-making ma- 
ehinery in the bituminous fields; 
he analyzes the principles‘upon which 
wages are decided in joint con- 
ferences; he discusses the inconsist- 
encies in the present wage structure 
and also the principle of competitive 
equality; finally, he shows the effect 
of the present rate structure on the 
price of coal and the efficient use 
of our coal resources. 

From the viewpoint of trade union 
policy, perhapsjthe ‘most interesting 
part of the discussion is that dealing 
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with the principle of competitive 
equality. Wage rates have usually 
been adjusted in such a way that 
each operator would be able to 
compete with every other operator 
in his market. This principle is 
justified historically because it is 
the basis upon which the interstate 
joint conferences were organized in 
1898 and upon which they have been 
continued since the employers favor 
this principle. But the miners now 
realize that this interpretation of 
competitive equality means that they 
bear the burden of the disadvantage 
of the mine which employs them. 
They receive less if freight charges 
are high, if seams are thin, if coal is 
impure. So the union has been 
inclined to argue that competitive 
equality should mean that same 
wage rates should be paid in all 
mines. Then no mine would be at 
a competitive advantage by having 
lower wage rates. In President 
Lewis’ words, the union “doesn’t 
pretend to in any manner make 
up for the inequalities that nature 
has made in the different veins 
of coal.” 

Fortunately, the employers’ inter- 
pretation has not been consistently 
carried out. The differential which 
allows a lower rate per ton when 
freight charges are high is a con- 
cession to the employers’ interpre- 
tation. But the differential which 
allows a higher rate per ton to the 
miner for work in thin seams was 
established with the purpose of equal- 
izing labor costs. The standard 
rates for day men throughout a 
district is also a direct concession 





to the union conception of, com- 
petitive equality. 

Although the wage structure tends 
to be fixed on the basis of this 
principle, and both sides fight hard 
over words, the actual amount of 
differentials generally depend on the 
bargaining strength of the union 
in a particular district. Moreover, 
both sides are willing to change 
their principles if they can derive 
an advantage by doing so. For 
instance, the union has argued that 
according to the principle of com- 
petitive equality the machine mine 
rate per ton should be the same 
as the hand pick rates per ton, 
with a reduction only for reasonable 
return on the investment of ma- 
chinery, otherwise the non-machine 
mines could not compete with the 
others. Consequently the wage 
schedule is full of provisions based 
on conflicting principle. 

But the greatest faults of the 
existing wage structure are not these 
unjustified discrepancies. It is con- 
demned because of its bad economic 
effects. It is unworkable in the 
present organization of the coal in- 
dustry, where the competitive equality 
principle applies to only sixty per 
cent of the coal produced. And it 
encourages the operation of inef- 
ficient mines. The combination of 
these two factors has brought about 
the present crisis. 

The differentials granted to opera- 
tors who are working poor properties 
have permitted many operators to 
stay in business whose mines would 
otherwise not have been worth op- 
erating. This has meant that at 
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times when demand for coal has 
been great a large number of low 
grade mines have been opened and 
have been permitted to compete 
with the more profitable mines be- 
cause of the lower wage rate they 
pay. When the demand for coal 
has been slack, these mines have 
been closed, causing depreciation in 
equipment, idle equipment, and 
above all, an idle working force. 

Moreover, a wage schedule based 
upon competitive equality will not 
work unless it covers the entire 
industry; but the non-union opera- 
tors are strongly opposed to “‘com- 
petitive equality.”” The operators 
who are parties to the agreement 
have higher labor costs than the 
the non-union operators and con- 
sequently can not compete with 
them. Union operators and union 
officials have long recognized this 
fact and have promoted the organi- 
zation of the non-union fields. But 
the non-union fields are as a rule new, 
and contain better seams of coal, 
which permit the introduction of 
labor saving machinery. The opera- 
tors in these fields realize that the 
principle of competitive equality 
which is the cornerstone of the wage 
structure in the central competitive 
field would destroy the profit which 
comes to them from their natural 
advantages. Consequently they are 
fighting the combination of union 
operators and union miners tooth 
and nail. 

These are the underlying reasons 


’ why the wage structure in the central 


competitive field is under fire. Mr. 
Lubin does not tell the union and 
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the operators what should be done 
about it. He points out that the 
present structure is inconsistent, un- 
workable, and economically ineffi- 
cient. That. the operators’ inter- 
pretation of the principle of com- 
petitive equality makes the miners 
bear a great deal of the burden of 
the disadvantages of the mine in 
which he happens to work, and 
that it keeps in operation inefficient 
mines. That the miners’ interpre- 
tation, calling for standardized labor 
costs, is a sounder and more gener- 
ally accepted principle upon which 
to base a wage structure. 

Neither a wage reduction nor the 
enforcement of the Jacksonville scale 
will remedy the unemployment and 
the over-expansion which have re- 
sulted from bad organization of the 
coal industry. A new wage struc- 
ture that would eliminate the ad- 
vantage given by the existing dif- 
ferential to poor mines would help 
to do away with these evils. Whether 
or not such a change will take place 
rests with the union and the operators 
in their negotiations next fall. 


Conqueror, by Martin 
ANDERSEN NEXxO, translated out 
of the Danish, Henry Holt and 
Company, New York, 1917, 2 
Volumes. 


Pelle, the 


This story is laid among the 
working people of Denmark. It opens 
about 1877 and closes about 1906. 
The author portrays a class with 
few comforts—a' proletariat continu- 
ally on the edge of starvation. The 
first part, “Boyhood,” shows the 
farm laborer. Oatmeal and salt 
herring are his daily portion. The 
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farm is large—it is held by an 
absentee owner—the laborers and 
dairy maids are treated impersonally. 
If they don’t look out the manager 
will hire cheap labor from over in 
Sweden to replace them. On the 
small farms it is a little better. 
There they clirg to the old ways; 
the hired man is almost a part of the 
family. But if he wants to be 
independent he has to try to wring 
a meagre living from the rocky 
heath—the only land that is left 
for a new man to farm. 

In these surroundings little Pelle, 
the hero, herds cattle and gets to 
understand green, growing things, 
and fights the other boys. Here, 
and in the rest of the book, it is his 
own vivid experience that the au- 
thor is recording. He has felt it all 
himself. He has lived with nature 
and he* has been very poor. 

The second part, ‘Apprentice- 
ship,” deals with life in the small 
town. Young Pelle discovers that 
here it is clothes that count. He is 
driven to wearing, his Sunday clothes 
on workdays and is left ragged. 
Here also people cheat. The am- 
bitious journeyman stone-cutter who 
bids on a big contract is forced into 
bankruptey and disgrace by those 
higher up. His little daughter has 
to take a job as nurse-maid. Her 
health seems to be breaking under it, 
but she works for a doctor, so 
it must be all right. 

The master workmen with their 
little shops can not sell their goods. 
England is outbidding them— 
it seems that machines have sud- 
denly acquired human intelligence, 
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and can do what so far only men 
have been able to do. Boys still 
flock in ambitiously from the 
country and spend years at ap- 
prenticeship. But when they have 
become journeymen there is no longer 
any call for their skill. They get 
jobs as day laborers. There is no 
justice, thinks Pelle—nothing seems 
any use. But in the big city—in 
Copenhagen— there must be lots 
of chances there. In Copenhagen 
there are said to be a strange sort 
of folk—trade unionists and social- 
ists. They have been bought by 


foreign gold, one hears. 

So in the third part Pelle follows 
the drift to the big city and enters 
the “Great Struggle’ of labor against 
capital. 


He lives in a great, sun- 
less tenement house. He works in 
his room on work assigned to him 
by his employer, a large shoe manu- 
facturer. Pelle’s an energetic fel- 
low, and when he finds that his 
trade is badly organized he throws 
himself into building up the Shoe 
Makers’ Union. He becomes promi- 
nent in the movement just at the 
time of the general lockout in Copen- 
hagen. It is a long, weary, hungry 
business. Finally the central union 
begins calling out the bread delivery 
men—the Scavengers’ Union—the 
gas and electric workers. Public 
opinion turns against them. But 
the city cries out for a settlement. 
There is bargaining, and the men 
win—recognition of the unions. 
There is a parade of triumph. Pelle’s 
heart rejoices at the rhythmic tramp 
of 100,000 feet. What can not such 
union accomplish? he thinks. The 
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flag of the trade union international 
is displayed for a few moments— 
the police have been searching for it 
for years. 

Pelle has made too much trouble. 
He is railroaded to prison. 

Part four, ‘Daybreak.’ When 
Pelle gets out of prison he finds 
that the movement has become an 
accepted thing. The Social Demo- 
crats have gained at every election. 
But political action has not done 
away with unemployment. “Up and 
vote comrades! was begin- 
ning to sound idiotic in their ears. 
They were voting, confound it, with 
all their might. They were 
positively perspiring with parliament- 
arians. .’ There is an em- 
ployers’ liability law. It looks fine 
on paper, but how are you going to 
collect for your mangled hand if 
the boss has not taken out insurance? 
The employers are joining the Social 
Democratic Party. Some of them 
do it to stand in good. Some do it 
because the party is the only force 
that seems likely to be able to keep 
down the anarchists. 

Pelle tackles the problem in a 
new way. He plans to start a co- 
operative shoe factory. He is fortu- 
nate enough to find some one with 
money who is sympathetic and sup- 
plies the necessary capital for ma- 
chinery. The Labor Movement does 
not pay much attention. The com- 
peting companies do. their best to 
ruin him. They make it hard for 
him to get leather. So he has to 
start a cooperative leather business 
and then a cooperative tannery. In 
the country districts the consumers’ 
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cooperative movement has already 
spread. So Pelle expects that his 
cooperative association will not have 
any difficulty in getting cattle from 
the farmers. The hides they will 
make into shoes and the meat they 
will sell cooperatively to themselves, 
the city workers. The consumers’ 
cooperatives will buy the shoes. 

Pelle moved to the country out- 
side of Copenhagen and commuted. 
He had to laugh at the awkardness 
of his city-bred children in the 
country. ‘The town exerted a dull 
power over men’s minds, it drew 
the poor to it with lies about happi- 
ness, and when it once had them, 
held them fiendishly fast.” ‘Pelle 
was glad he lived in the country, 
and it was a dream of his to move 
the workmen out there again some 
day.”’ Nexo’s happy ending is to 
have the cooperative shoe factory, 
instead of dividing its profits, put 
them into building a group of houses 
in the country for the cooperating 
workers. The unemployed in the 
building trades are to build them 
cooperatively. 

In Pelle, the Conqueror you will 
not find an elaborate plot. But 
neither will you be given long de- 
scriptions of living and working 
conditions. You will get a clear 
impression of them, but the story 
and its human relations are kept 
well in the foreground. The book 
is long, but it has great variety. 
The author throws a flash of light 
on a situation or a typical character 
and moves quickly to the next. 
Each of the four parts can be read 
by itself. 
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The boy Pelle of the first volume 

reflects the early thoughts and ac- 
tions of Nexo, of the author, him- 
self. When Pelle becomes a labor 
leader he still has the thoughts of 
the author. But he does not have 
his actions. For Nexo did not be- 
come a labor leader, but a teacher 
and writer. He remains in the story, 
but it is no longer as Pelle. He is 
now seen as Morten, a baker, who 
becomes a writer. He is the son 
of the over-ambitious stone-cutter. 
He has seen his father crushed and 
his sister drown herself. He writes 
of the misery of the slums, which he 
knows so well. The upper classes, 
Morten reports, take his descrip- 
tions as ‘“‘a display, as if you were 
acting for their entertainment. ‘It’s 
splendidly done,’ they say, when 
you’ve laid bare a little of the 
boundless misery. ‘It’s quite Rus- 
sian. Of course, it’s not real at all, 
at any rate not here at home.’ ” 
But at least they buy it, while the 
labor paper has no space for him. 
Pelle, the representative of labor, 
asks him why he does not write a 
real story, about counts and prin- 
cesses. Even at the very last (p. 
587), when Morten says he will write 
of the real prince—of the man who 
has given his life to the Labor 
Movement, Pelle says, ‘I don’t think 
you'll get the workpeople to take it 
for a real book; it’ll all be.so well 
known and ordinary.”’ But Morten re- 
plies, “They'll snatch at it, and 
weep with delight and pride at 
finding themselves in it. 
And that is what people in Denmark 
have done with Pelle, the Conqueror. 
It is what some people in America 
are now doing with it in their turn. 
They find themselves in it, and 
also catch glimpses of another move- 
ment and of other lives than their 
own. 





FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 
International Union 


Charles F. Hohmann.—One new local union 
was organized during the past month, making 
our total 222 locals, with a membership of 24,742. 
One thousand and forty-four dollars was ex- 
pended for eleven deaths. For our sick and 
disabled members we spent $10,087.28. Renewal 
of annual working agreements is still going on 
with some increases in a few local cities. 


Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ 
International Union 


Local unions were organized in California, 
Florida, Massachusetts, Michigan, North Caro- 
lina and Pennsylvania, last month, making our 
total number of locals 941 with a membership 
of 70,000. Ninety-two deaths occurred for 
which $25,000 was expended. For 2,531 dis- 
abled members and widows, $70,868 was spent. 
Normal conditions prevail throughout the 
industry. 


Order of Sleeping Car Conductors 
W. O. Murphy.—One death occurred, for 
which we expended the sum of $1,000. We 


have 39 local unions with a total membership 
of 2,300. State of employment is fair. 


Laundry Workers’ International Union 


Harry L. Morrison.—State of employment is 


fair and slowly imp roving. New agreements 
calling for an increase in wages have been pre- 
sented to employers in Richmond, Calif., and 
Seattle, Wash., but as yet have not been signed 
by the employers. Several wet laundries in 
Richmond and Oakland, Calif., have siened 
union agreements. A local union was organized 
at Marshfield, Oregon, making our total of 
local unions, 72, with a membership of 5,500. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


ALABAMA 


Florence.— J. Bailey 

Wages, ‘th and paved tions of work remain 
about the same. Wilson dam is nearing com- 
pletion. We urge our memilers to ask for the 
label on all purchases made. 


ARKANSAS 


Litile Rock.—Matt Lewis: 

The railroads have laid off workers. Work 
in the building industries has opened up. There 
is a surplus of labor here. Union labeled goods 
are demanded by our memters. 


ARIZONA 


Lowell.—Phil J. Donahue: 

Twenty men have been taken on the Shattuck 
Concentrator. Conditions of industry remain 
alout the same. 

CALIFORNIA 


San Diego.—E. H. Dowell: 

The Federated Trades Council gavea banquet 
to the Disabled Veterans of the World War. 
Machinists are organizing the auto mechanics 
with great success. The retail clerks are meeting 
with success in obtaining the shorter workday. 
A local union of tile setters was organized. 
Sensennhbrenner Brothers, manufacturers of 
Santa Fe cigars, posted a notice that in the 
future their shop would be “open.” Every 
member of 332 answered the call to stop work. 
This is one of the oldest and largest factories 
on the coast and their business was built up 
almost entirely on the ground that the factory 
was “union.” 

. J. Du Fon: 

Iron, steel mes 5 the w nthe signed an agreement 
carrying a slight increase in wages. Municipal 
carmen, through charter amendment, have se- 
cured time and one-half for overtime in excess 
of eight hours within ten, and six days a week. 
In the eanning industry while earnings increased 
34. 4 p er cent, a reduction in numt-er of employees 
of 6.2 per cent took place. The Alaska fishing 
fleet have hired 3,000 men, under a two-year 
agreement and with a slight increase in wages. 
About 80 per cent of the two hundred employees 
of the box lunch industry are organiz ed. The 
Southern Pacifie Company, Pacifie Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, Pacific and Electric Com- 
pamy have company unions. Most of the building 
and iron industries have the American plan. After 
a six months’ independent campaign the Trades 
Union Promotional League has been merged 
into the Lael Section, which will continue the 
campaign on the same lines. Local unions o! 
draftsmen, capmakers and post office lacorers 
were organized. 

COLORADO 


Denver.—Ear| R. Hoage: 
Bakery workers’ local union No. 26 renewed 
their agreement for a period of one year and a 
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HE babies of today—are the men and women 

of tomorrow. Their ruggedness and healthful- 
ness de _— largely upon the food they receive 
first two years of infancy. 


Nestlé’s Milk Food supplies to babies deprived of 
mother’s milk, the same amount of nourishment and 
tissue building qualities as breast milk. 


Throughout the world, Nestlé’s Milk Food is the 
recognized standard food for infants and invalids. 
All conscientious druggists carry it. 


Sample and 72-page Mother Book, mailed FREE. Write today, 
while you think of it. 


Nestlé’s Food Co., 130 William Street, New York. 
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portion of their members received an increase 
of $2.00 per week. Through settlement of 


their strike, the glass workers and glaziers 
received an increase in wage: of 4.7 cents an 
hour, making the scale in that trade 90 cents 
an hour. Hoisting engineers received an in- 
creased wage of $1.00 a day. The Preston 
Pickens Company have placed on sale a large 
stock of union-labeled goods. We now have 
five large stores carrying union-lebeled goods. 
The printing label is used by the Western 
League Baseball Club on score ecards and tickets. 


CONNECTICUT 


Norwich.—Wm. H. Donahue: 

Everything here is centered on the textile 
strike at Willimantic, which is in its tenth week, 
and with organized labor’s ranks still unbroken. 
The cigarmakers put on a drive here last week 
to hoost New England made cigars and we feel 
that it was a suecess and will get results. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago.—Edw. Hammond: 

We have succeeded in organizing the auto 
workers and have also organized an auto trades 
council, to which all trades are affiliated, ex- 
cept the carpenters. We are beginning to get 
results from this group organization. A local 
union of upholsterers was organized. Wherever 
possible assistance is given to Bro. Harry Scheck 
in the label campaign. 


Chicago.—Harry E. Scheck: 

The general condition of work here is very 
poor—many out of work, except in the building 
line. Label committees of the various locals 
cooperate with the Label League in an effort to 
increase the use of union-labeled goods. 

Chicago.—William Schoenberg: 

All garages in Carbondale, with the exception 
of three, display union garage shop cards in 
their windows and have established union con- 
ditions throughout their shops. In Chicago 
Heights we are organizing the auto mechanics 
employed in garages and at this writing have 
succeeded in organizing about 60 per cent 
of the men in this industry. All the unions 
in this city are cooperating with the auto 
mechanics to make their movement a success. 

Du Quoin.—Chas. Shaffer: 

Two churches are under construction which 
give work to the building trades crafts. Most 
of our industries here have union agreements 
except the packing plant. A committee is 
appointed by the Central Labor Union to 
work in behalf of the union label. 

Granite City Robt. Lyon, General Organizer: 
* The railroad shops have laid off workers. 
Although building permits in Bloomington, 
Peoria and Galesburg have almost doubled, 
yet the building industry is not going very fast. 
They are slow in getting started. A local union 
of culinary workers was organized at Bloomin- 
ton. Galesburg and Bloomington are making 
efforts to organize a promotional label league. 
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Jacksonville-—J. W. Achenbach: 

Conditions are good in all trades. The painters 
now receive vee cents an hour. A new hotel 
costing $200, is to be erected by union 
la! or and it is estimated about 100 workers will 
be employed. A drive is on to promote the 
use of union-labeled goods. 

Murphysboro.—Thos. Murphy: 

About 125 miners were laid off. Additional 
workers have been hired in the building trades. 
Prospects for the organization of a local union 
of plumbers and steamfitters are very bright. 
Efforts are being made to organize the bakery 


workers. 
INDIANA 


Elkhart.—G. C. McLaughlin: 

Efforts are being made to organize the auto 
mechanics. Literature on the union-label is 
Leing distributed at all meetings. Please pay no 
attention to advertisements for help wanted, 
as many are unemployed here at present. 


IOWA 


Des Moines.—W. B. Hammil: 

Through the activities of the local trade 
union label league, a great deal of interest has 
been created in label work, as a result of which 
considerable demand for label goods has grown 
and the merchants are placing more labeled 
goods on their shelves than ever before. Local 
unions of bus drivers and asbestos workers were 
organized. City and county road work has 
opened up. 

Dubuque.—John T. Quinn: 

From 50 to 75 additional workers have been 
hired by street contractors here. Wood working 
mills and railroad shops comprise our chief 
industries, and the latter have union agreements. 
A committee calls on the merchants in this 
locality in behalf of union labeled goods. 

Newton.—F. Parker: 

A local union of common laborers was or- 
ganized. The washing machine factory has laid 
off about 40 workers. Conditions in the building 
trades are good and the carpenters received an 
increased wage of 5 cents an hour. 


KANSAS 


Arkansas City.—Ed. E. Rock: 

The refineries and railroads have laid off 
workers. The Sante Fe and Frisco railway are 
trying to organize a company union. A co- 
operative drive is being made for the employment 
of home labor by contractors. We advertise in 
the papers union-labeled products and urge our 
members to buy them, 


Conway Springs.—H. A. Breitenstein: 

Some new drilling of oil wells has started. 
For a good many years our city administration 
has been conducted by a small group of reac- 
tionary professional office holders. This year 
the laboring people got together; 77 attended 
the caucus and after organizing we submitted 
our ticket containing the names of labor men 
and men friendly to labor, as a consequence 
of which two labor men are members of our 
city council and the others are friends of the 
labor movement. We look for constructive 
policies from these men. 


LOUISANA 


Baton Rouge.—Ora Page: 

A local building trades council has been 
organized. A new nitrate plant has started 
operations. Our local unions urge their members 
to buy union-labeled goods. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Quincy.— James F. Edwards: 

We have committees which speak before 
trade union meetings urging all members to buy 
labeled goods and indications are that good 
results are obtained from these talks. The 
Seale Company has hired additional workers, 
and conditions in the granite cutting and quarry- 
ing crafts remain about the same. 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln.—Joe Schneider: 

Carpenters’ wages have been increased from 
871% cents to $1.00 per hour. About 200 shop- 
men were discharged by the Burlington Railroad. 
The building industry is slowly picking up. A 
local union of teamsters and chauffeurs was 
organized. 


NEW YORK 


Elmira.—H. Martin: 

Efforts are being made to arouse interest among 
the bakery workers to organize. Continuous 
agitation is being carried on in the interest of 
the union label. The American Sales Book 
Company has an agreement with the union. 
The Overland Car Company has put on men inall 
departments. Through a strike of two weeks’ 
duration the painters secured an increase in 
wages of 5 cents an hour, making their wages 
95 cents an hour; the carpenters and electricians 
renewed their agreements at the old rate of 
$1.00 per hour. 

Jamestown.—H. A. Hartman: 

Efforts are being made by the common laborers 
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and hodearriers to increase their wages. Con- 
ditions in the building industry have improved 
and additional men are being hired. Sheet 
metal, textile and furniture factories have 
laid off workers. The majority of local unions 
are increasing their membership and the painters 
have a closed shop agreement which was signed 
last month. 

Olean.—A. Ruchte: 

A local union of electrical workers was or- 
ganized with 18 charter members and efforts to 
organize three other crafts are under way. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Grand Forks.—Charles G. Johnson: 

Additional workers have been hired in the 
building trades. The Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific Railroad have company unions. 
Our central body has a label committee working 
to promote the use of union-labeled goods. 
Flour and mill workers and stationary engineers 
were organized. We have an anti-injunction 
law here. 

Minot.—H. E. McFall: 

Armour Creameries have taken on more 
employees. New work has opened up in the 
building industry and some road work is under 
way. The painters are conducting a label 
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Belle Valley.—A. J. Thompson: 

There is 500 men out of work and conditions 
here are not very good at this time. An open 
shop brick plant started operations, employing 
about 37 men. 

Elyria.—Chas. H. Kopp: 

Constant agitation is being carried on to 
promote the use of labeled goods, and we are 
getting good results. The building crafts are 
100 per cent organized. 

Findlay.—John F. Bunce: 

A new high school has been erected under 
union conditions. Three shops have laid off 
workers, from 25 to 75 in each shop. Constant 
agitation is being carried on to promote the 
use of union made goods. 

Hamilton.—Stanley Ogg: 

Conditions in the building trades have im- 
proved. Some foundry and machine shops 
have laid off workers. The Atlantic and 
Pacifie Grocery Company has a company union. 
Committees visit the merchants in behalf of 
union-labeled goods. 

Wellsville—Frank Smurthwaite: 

Workers in the Pennsylvania Railroad shops 
have been laid off. Our potteries here have 
union agreements. 

Zanesville—Samuel Mills: 

While conditions have not improved to any 
noticeable extent, yet we are holding our own. 
Work on the streets and sewers have opened up. 


OREGON 
Eugene.—H. C. Farley: 


Plasterers signed a new agreement carrying 
seale of $11.00 per day and the Redelle Brothers 
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Use the paint 
that painters use 


For generations Dutch Boy white-lead has 
been the standard with painters. They not 
only use it in painting the houses of others. 
Because of its beauty, long life, and low cost of 
applying, Dutch Boy white-lead is the paint 
that painters use on their own homes. Mixed 
with linseed oil, it forms a tough coating that 
protects exteriors against rot and destruction. 


For interiors Dutch Boy white-lead mixed 
with Dutch Boy flatting oil produces a flat 
paint that adds new beauty to old rooms 
and greater charm to new. It flows smoothly 
and easily and has unusual covering power. 


AS IONAL amar Conaneary 


w York, 111 Broadwa 


1 State Street; 
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granted an increase to carpenters of $1.00 
a day. Several large construction jobs were 
carried on a 100 per cent union scale. The 
lumber mills are working only four day per 
week. Membership of organized workers has 
quesveanee in this city in the past six months. 

ach local union has an active label committee 
working with the label committee of the central 
labor union to place union-labeled goods on 
the market. Local unions of electrical workers, 
culinary workers and hotel and restaurant 
employees were organized. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown.—Dan M. Gayton: 

Conditions in the building trades are improving 
Our chief industries are cigar, silk, cement, 
iron, steel, wire, shoe and automobile manu- 
facturers, the majority of which have company 
unions under different names. Hodearriers in 
Easton and Allentown were reorganized, and at 
the latter city wage increases were received 
ranging from 70 cents to $1.25 per hour. 

Duquesne.—J. A. Z. Stauffer: 

Conditions of work in the building trades 
are fairly good and most of the trades are fairly 
well organized. The Carnegie Steel Corporation 
has laid off workers. Some road building is 
going on. An increase of 50 cents a day has 
been received by the painters, making their 
day’s pay $11.50 for eight hours. Efforts are 
being made to organize the auto mechanics and 
the chauffeurs. 
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Trading with merchants who give you a discount for cash 
ts a sound business policy. That’s why it pays to shop where 
you see this sign: 

“We Give 24 Green Stamps” 


The Sperry & Hutchinson Co. 
New York City 














Pottsville—Jere Brennan: 

Conditions in industry as to hours and wages 
remain about the same. The majority of 
our industries have union agreements. There 
are no company unions here. Carpenters are 
locked out hecause wage increase was asked 
and not granted. Committees of the different 
local unions advocate the use of the union 
label on all purchases. 

W ashington.—Lawrence G. Gideon: 

Times are very dull here. The Hazel and 
Atlas Glass Companies have laid off about 400 
men in their various plants. This is a non- 
union concern. A committee composed of 
seven members reports to the meeting of the 


eentral body its progress in promoting the use 
of union-labeled goods. 
Wilkes- Barre.—William J. Kromelbein: 


Through strike the plumbers and steam 
fitters received increases in wages. Our State 
Federation of Labor at its convention this 
month decided to cooperate to the fullest extent 
with the Label Department of the A. F. of L. in its 
proposed drive. Our central labor union took 
the same action. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mitchell.—Theodore Reise: 

Wages, hours and conditions of employment 
remain about the same. A few new buildings 
are being erected. Constant demand is made 
for union-labeled goods from the merchants. 


TENNESSEE 


Jackson.—W. L. Diffee: 

Some crafts in the building trades have 
secured increased wages and improved working 
eonditions. Lots of building is going on. 
The Tennessee Federation of Labor has just 
closed a very successful convention in our 
city. The label is in demand by organized 
workers. We have just about reorganized the 
electrical workers. 


TEXAS 
El Paso.—R. L. Riter: 


A local union of teamsters was organized 
during the month. Continuous agitation is 
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being carried on to promote the use of union- 
labeled goods. The railroads have a company 
union. A committee from the El Paso Central 
Labor Union is to appear before a meeting 
of the Joint Commissions of Mexico and the 
United States to protect the interests of Labor. 

Orange.—E. L. Spaugh: 

We demand the label on all goods purchased. 
The electricians’ local union is having good 
meetings and taking in new members. Some 
house building is going on. 

San Antonio.—C. N. Idar: 

A local union of Mexican carpenters was 
organized and next week I expect to install a 
local union of Mexican bakers. 

Waco.—B. F. Shearod: 

Conditions of work remain about the same 
as to wages and hours. The Industrial Oil 
Mill has closed down. The railroad has a 
company union. Union labeled goods are 
demanded when making purchases. 

Wichita Falls.—Floyd Mozley: 

A local union of steam and operating engineers 
Was organized. Conditions of industry remain 
about the same. Some new work has opened 
up in the oil fields and the building industry. 
In Austin they are trying to enforce the labor law 
with reference to hours worked by women and 
children. Restaurants have been reporting that 
their employees work only so many hours a day 
deducting the time that they are not actually 
working but are required to be on hand between 
hours for serving of meals. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Mona.—Angelo Demark: 

Injunctions have been issued against the 
miners. The Cleveland and Morgantown Coal 
Company started up two of their mines and 
signed agreements with the United Mine Workers 
of America. 

Parkersburg.—C. F. Mehl: 

The Baldwin Tool Works are working three 
days a week. We are launching an organizing 
campaign to strengthen the local unions “already 
in existence and to organize new ones. ‘Tailors’ 
union No. 350 was served with injunction in 
their controversy with the National Woolen 
Mills who repudiated their contract on February 
6 with this local union, announcing that there- 
after they would operate an open shop. Their 
agreement did not expired until September, 1925. 
There is lots of unemployment here and it is 
almost impossible to secure work. Many of the 
manufacturers have questionnaires to be filled 
out when making applications for jobs and 
the “yellow dog’’ contract is very much in 


evidence. 
WYOMING 


Rock Springs.—Martin J. Sturman: 

Work is very slack here; the mines are working 
only one and two days a week. Hundreds o! 
men are looking for employment. 


; WISCONSIN 


.—J. M. Slater: 


Green Ba 
. & St. Paul railroad shops have 
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are running on the five-day basis. Several 
houses are being built but no large building 
jobs are under way. : 




















laid off workers. Shipbuilding is giving em- 
ployment to extra men. Good results have been 
obtained by the committee of the cental body 
as to promote the interest of the union 
abel. 


Lake Geneva.—Claude Downes: 
The building trades have hired additional 





P—A—X. 


Private Automatic Exchange 


A Complete Automatic System of Interior 
Communication, Combining Facilities for 
Meeting, in a Business or Industrial 
Organization, Every Intercom- 
munication Need 


This equipment is manufactured in the 
same factories and to the same rigid specifi- 
cations as the equipment for public Auto- 
matic Telephone Systems in use all over the 
world. It is sturdy, compact and dependable 
—built to meet the exacting demands of the 
world’s most prominent telephone engineers. 


More than a private telephone exchange— 
the Automatic Electric Services of the P-A-X 


workers. Most of the industries here have 
union agreements. Our State Convention meets 
here July 21-25, A local union of teamsters and 
chauffeurs was organized. Good results have 
teen obtained by the committee working to 
promote the sale of union-labeled goods. 


Shehoygan.—C. J. Schermeister: 

Hodearriers signed up at their old scale of 
5 cents an hour; bricklayers and plasterers at 

.25 an hour. The Crocker Chair Company 
ias laid off akout 150 workers*and some shops 
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WORKERS: Read this magazine every month. Get others to read it. You 


can help circulate the truth about Labor. Commission for new subscrip- 
tions. You can help Labor and help yourself by becoming an American 
Federationist agent. Write for terms. 


Truth and Facts 


American Federationist Editorials, by William Green, each month analyze 
current questions and present Labor’s authoritative views. Special articles 
bring to American Federationist readers the best information regularly from 
the pens of specialists and experts in various phases of our industrial life. 
Every worker, every student, every teacher, every writer and editor, should 
read the American Federationist regularly. 
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CLOWN || DUPONT RAYON 


CIGARETTES COMPANY 


Are Made by Union Workmen 
Under Union Conditions. 


Only the best materials are used, 
which are skillfully blended by work- 
men skilled in their craft. They are 
therefore entitled to a trial by all 
members of organized labor. 

If your dealer does not have them, 
write to the manufacturer for sample. 


Manufactured by the 


Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co. nc. a. - ‘eenen 
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